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CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS. 


Tue number and variety of sects, into which the Christian 
world is divided, should be looked upon with satisfaction 
rather than regret; and the appearance of each new sect 
should be hailed as an omen of progress. Thus will the torn 
and scattered members of Truth be gathered together and 
reanimated once more. No sect can be spared. Each con- 
tributes its reflected ray to make up the common day-light of 
Christian intelligence and love. Instead of strife there should 
be sympathy, instead of exclusion open-heartedness; for each 
sect has its own peculiar treasure to share, and it needs all the 
truth other sects can communicate. Why do we not congrat- 
ulate each other that we mutually enjoy assurances and hopes, 
which strengthen our souls? How childish, to feel offence 
against those who cannot see with our eyes! How arbitrary 
to demand a conformity to our small scale of sound doctrine! 
How unjust, how utterly unchristian to indulge suspicions 
and cast doubts on each other’s sincerity! Will the time 
hever come when controversy will make way for candid com- 
parison of opinions; when a frank and confiding assertion of 
our belief will be blended with respect for the faith of all 
others; when spiritual sympathy will not be lessened by spec- 
ulative differences? It has been said, with as much truth as 
point, “In the millennium every man will be his own sect.” 
Each new independent body of believers is hastening onward 
that day of free and hearty conviction. And one almost 
dares to hope, that even the present generation will see com- 
munion in worship and interchanges of pulpit addresses 
among the various Christian societies. The mere cherishing 
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2 Christian Denominations. 


and utterance of such a hope will do something to break down 
the poor barriers of separation between them. Meanwhile, 
let us rejoice in the multiplication of sects. Any thing is pre- 
ferable to torpor of soul under the pressure of creeds. “Grace 
be with all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,” 

And yet all schisms are evils; all sects are heresies. “One 
man soweth and another reapeth.”’ False philosophies scat- 
tered sophistry in the primitive church, and we gather the 
poisonous fruit. The original faith—on which Jesus built 
his church, as on a rock,—was a faith of the heart, not of the 
intellect,—a faith of the conscience, not of the speculative 
faculties. Jesus did not teach doctrines; he set forth no 
formularies; he established no creed. The spirit in which 
he lived was his revelation. This proved him to be the 
Christ. The pure and devout and loving were “drawn by 
the Father’? to recognize the goodness, which was the bright- 
ness of the Father’s image. They, who were “born of the 
spirit,” felt, that in him “dwelt all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily;”’ for “God is love.”” The one end for which our 
Saviour lived and died, was to inspire all men with that 
eternal life, which he enjoyed, of peace and love and union 
with God. “Now if any man have not the spirit of Christ 
he is none of his.’? Sectarianism and schism will cease, and 
the “unity of the Church”? be restored again, only when we 
learn that the badge of discipleship is not opinion, but temper 
of soul; only when we prove our gratitude to Jesus, by keep- 
ing the New Commandment, “Love one another.”’ In fact, 
even now there is one Catholic church, into which all true fol- 
lowers of Christ are called; its canon is charity, its bishops are 
the self-sacrificing. 

Accident, much more than choice, determines the connec- 
tion between individuals and sects. They are the few, who 
from deliberate judgment and thorough consideration, seleet the 
body of believers, with which they shall unite. Family ties, 
the social atmosphere of their native place, casual acquaintance, 
or sympathy with some one doetrine or practice, decide the 
preference of most. Independent of its scheme of opinion, 
each sect has a pervading spirit, which attraets around it those 
whom nature or circumstances have brought to a common 
level of tastes, habits and associations. How little would the 
names of different denominations help any one to appreciate 
their distinctive characteristics. Even where the name may 
give some hint as to the main doctrine insisted upon, how 1m- 
perfectly can we understand the peculiar position in the 
Christian world which those who bear it occupy, unless we 
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have some knowledge of the history of the denomination. 
Terms of reproach have become titles of honor; and the 
founders of sects still nominally preside, where the spirit 
which was their bequest has utterly vanished. Names are 
indeed seemingly rather convenient designations than dis- 
tinctive badges. Personal experience of their actual spirit 
determines the feelings and associations which the names of 
denominations awaken. Names, notwithstanding, are of 
mighty power. They do retain something of the spirit in 
which they originated; by suggestion they do insinuate the 
the leaven of the peculiar principle of which they are the 
type. Itis not a matter of indifference what name a sect 
shall bear. It behooves one to scrutinize carefully the sym- 
bol of the standard under which he marches among the ranks 
of believers. 

By what test should we be governed in our selection, if we 
were called to judge by its name, of the denomination to 
which we would ally ourselves. There are titles denoting 
forms of association and discipline, and others distinc- 
tive of peculiar observances; there are titles descriptive of 
doctrines, and others which are marks of respect for men; 
and lastly, there are titles suggestive of a principle of duty. 
To which should we give the preference? As a name and 
badge we should place lowest and as least desirable any 
and all, which merely characterize the bond of government 
aud discipline. The name of Episcopalian we might love 
for its associations with the images of the noble souls who 
have borne it; and the very idea of some venerable patri- 
arch, trembling with age, exhausted by faithful labor, wise by 
varied experience, giving his counsel and prayers for the scat- 
tered flocks who look up to him as their spiritual Father, 
has a charm for the imagination and an appeal to the heart. 
But still this title of “ over-seer’’ is most unfit for common men. 

Of all denominations the one to which, judging simply from 
hames, we should least like to belong, is this, which only sig- 
nifies a need of human guidance. It brings with it associations 
of constraint. It does something to deaden the sense of our 
immediate dependence upon, and intimate relationship with, 
our heavenly Father. «We would call no man father upon 
earth;’? we would recognise no brother as master and teacher, 
for one is our Lord even Jesus. As sons of God we would 
be under the oversight only of God and our Redeemer. 

_ Of the name Methodist we ought perhaps not to speak, for 
it Was not originally selected by the devout and fervent Wes- 
ley as a type of the spirit which he cherished and sought to 
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4 Christian Denominations. 


impart; and it gives no hint or suggestion of that warm spirit- 
ual charity, which has made the body who bear it really the 
fore-runners in that Christian reformation of which all sects 
enjoy the fruits. Still, as it is a name which a large denomi- 
nation willingly bear; and as it does indicate the one great 
error which impairs necessarily their influence, we may criti- 
cise it. What a poor name it is! What sort of connection 
has it with Christian hope, principle, or character? .2 method; 
that is all the name implies. Alas! it is to be feared, our 
brethren must own that it is this very method, which, while 
it has multiplied their numbers, has lessened their spiritual 
freedom. ‘The name, which originally indicated scrupulous 
exactness in duty, from private conviction, has come to mean 
rigid rules of ecclesiastical government. But, at the best, how 
little does “« Methodist”’ express the ardent piety and brotherly 
love which have justly been the glory of the denomination. 
Next after names, distinctive of mere ecclesiastical modes of 
association, such as these which we have mentioned, and 
others—Presbyterian—Congregationalist, for example—we 
should place as least desirable, such as are mere indications 
that certain observances are practised. An observance, how- 
ever, as being a symbol of a truth, has a higher interest than 
any formof government. Baptist—What idea does this sug- 
gest, except of a greater or less quantity of water. It does 
nothing to teach that grand doctrine of the new birth which 
our brethren so earnestly inculcate. Most beautiful indeed is 
this symbol of purification, this washing away of sins; and 
the symbol is doubtless more perfect in proportion to the com- 
pleteness of the cleansing. But why thus sacrifice the true 
meaning of the symbol by insisting upon the necessity of using 
a certain quantity of water? We might well like to be a Bap- 
tist in heart; deeply do we sympathize in this need of 
repentance; fervently would we desire with them to be 
healed from moral leprosy by the healing fountains; but we 
could not take upon us a name, which teaches, so far as it 
teaches any thing, that a certain quantity of water in outward 
application is absolutely necessary before the polluted spirit 
can be cleansed. It is repentance and repentance only which 
God demands, when he promises, “though your sins be as 
scarlet they shall be white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson they shall be as wool.”’ , 
We should rank next in the ascending scale names dis- 
tinctive of speculative doctrines; and in this class we regret to 
be compelled to place the name, which in the present state of 
the Christian world we feel bound to wear. “ Unitarian’”’— 
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What is it but a mere philosophic speculative name; and is it not 
therefore to be shunned by a Christian? How unsatisfactory 
aname too! Are not the whole Christian world Unitarians 
professedly? Where are the professed Tri-theists? Even 
Athanasius, with his “three Almighties,’’ must insist and 
repeat that they are only “one Almighty;”’ and so save his 
conscience by a contradiction. But there are much graver 
objections against the name than this. J¢ does injustice to 
the faith, which we cherish and preach. We are not earnest 
about a philosophic abstraction. Our grand doctrine which 
we strive to inculcate, is that God is our Father. We are not 
interested to know or teach the essent¢ia/ nature of that infinite 
Being. Itis His character and His relation to us which we 
would fix our thoughts and hearts upon. We would seek 
that “spirit of adoption which cries Abba.’? How miserably 
does the name Unitarian indicate this spiritual tendency. 
Would that these poor titles of Unitarian and Trinitarian 
might vanish for ever to join the subtle abstractions and the- 
ologic quibblings of the scholastic ages in which they origin- 
ated. Still aname, which denotes a doctrine, is to our minds a 
far higher one than others, which are indicative of forms of 
government and of observances; for Truth is an eternal ele- 
ment; even fragments of it are holy. Truth, even when ab- 
stract and speculative, has an influence to sanctify. Around 
principles the barest and seemingly barrenest, feelings green 
with beautiful life do twine. 

A far more objectionable name of this class, however, is 
that of Orthodox. Orthodox indeed! We should deem him, 
who gave us such a name, as insulting us with irony. All 
right, infallible, free from all error, possessed of all truth,— 
these are the ideas which the name suggests; and what can be 
so preposterous as for a human being, with only two half 
blind eyes, to think or say that he sees the whole universe of 
truth? A friend of ours once said, “ You think you are right; 
Iknow that I am.”? “By no means,’ was the answer; “We 
know we are wrong. Set us right, and receive our hearty 
thanks.”” Woe! to him who is not a child in spirit, humbly 
learning forever. Orthodox! It would be a presumptuous 
title fora seraph; and for amortal! Spirit of Truth! save us 
from “the condemnation that light has come into the world, 
and men have chosen darkness rather than light.” 

But now we come to a class of names, which, though we 
consider them objectionable, have yet a claim on our hearts. 
Under certain circumstances we could bear them with joy. 
They are names borrowed from the founders of sects. A 
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noble hearted man is the divinest thing this side of heaven, 
The spirit that animates him has a life-giving power for 
generations. We owe allegiance truly to those, who receive 
by their wisdom and goodness a commission from heaven, 
And our debt of gratitude is incalculable to one, who by pos- 
sessing his soul in patience has proved to us the possibility of 
high attainment. A good man isa Truth embodied—a word 
made flesh. In grateful reverence we could feel it an honor to 
bear the name of Fox, of Penn, of Vane, of Fenelon, of 
Borremeo. And just in proportion as a man has been rever- 
enced for the spirit in which he lived, rather than for the theo- 
ries which he promulgated, would be our willingness to re- 
ceive his mark. ‘The misery of the Christian world thus far, 
has been, however, that sects have been gathered, not on the 
ground of Life, but on the ground of Doctrine. The spirit of the 
teacher has infused a certain animation into his formulas, and 
thus men’s affections have been won much more than their in- 
tellects have been convinced. Protestants adopted the creed 
of the stern old Genevan from sympathy with his independence, 
energy and strict virtue, and in spite of the contradictions and 
revolting absurdities of his system. 

But the objections are very strong against ever taking on our 
necks this yoke of another’s creed and character. For first, it is 
doing injustice to the men we reverence. What free and pure 
heart ever yet felta wish to have the fluent mind of coming 
generations run in his own mis-shapen and imperfect mould? 
The great men of the past would communicate to us, not their 
results but their method, not their attainments but their energy; 
they would rouse us to courageous emulation by their freedom, 
and to an illimitable hope by their successes. But secondly, 
we should thus do injustice to the souls which we receive from 
the inspiration of God. Oh! did we but believe the words of 
one whose name stands high among the saints: “If thou wilt 
be faithful to thine inward guide, then wilt thou want no mon- 
itor; thy way shall be made so plain before thee, that thou 
shalt not err nor stumble, butarriveat last to the desired scope of 
all thy travails and endeavours; to a firm peace and an unfailing 
righteousness; and shalt be filled with all the fullness of God.” 
Jesus taught us that the “Father would dwell” with those who 
loved him, and the apostles tell us that we are made to be the 
“temples of God.” Called to such destinies, we have no right 
to limit ourselves to man’s service. The spirit within us, 
struggling with sin, is too worthy of reverence for us to wor- 
ship by our faith and imitation any fellow mortal. One 
name indeed we would bear. Our brethren bear it. Happy 
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the day! when once again the disciples shall be called Chris- 
tians. And yet Jesus left us noname. Would he wish us to 
bear even his name? What did he mean by that gentle re- 
proof, “ Why callest thou me good? There is but one good, that 
is God.’? His desire was not to govern, but to make free. 
The “Son of God”? would make us all the “children of the 
highest.”’ It was his spirit—his peace he left with us, and not 
hisname. He would baptize us with the Holy Ghost. 

Thus are we led in the last place to a class of names which 
seem to us the highest—the names which denote a temper of 
soul—a rule of life —a principal of conduct —a character. 
There is an infinity, an unmeasured greatness in the moral 
element of the soul, which we find nowhere else. These affec- 
tions rise from untold depths, they pour forth unexhausted 
floods. Friends. Ay! there is a name, indeed, to bind on our 
hands and wear asa frontlet. United Brethren.—What a com- 
manding majesty is there in its sound. Such names are wide 
as the world and liberal as the light. This latter, especially, 
seems to us to be one which Jesus would bless. “ Brethren.’’ 
Is there another word in human vocabularies so full of mean- 
ing? It is so simple, so true, so exact. As human societies 
advance, how forcibly are all minds brought back to that firs¢ 
plain conviction of our race, that the family is truly the type 
of all human relationship. No other tie meets the full teach- 
ing of the heart and the conscience. The only attitude in 
which man can stand to man, without arrogant condescension 
on the one side and humiliating subservience on the other, 
without pride inflaming jealousy, and opposition rousing 
tyranny, is this of Brother. The moral element, that is to sanc- 
tify the lawlessness of our times, is this feeling of brotherhood. 

But again, what was after all the one great idea, the one 
ruling principle, the very spirit of Jesus? Was it not this deep 
sense of the social tie which bound together the children of one 
Father? And finally, what is the strong tendency of the Chris- 
tian world?) What a wide spread weariness is there of wordy 
warfare and contention about creeds. Men are no longer 
walled off from each other in their separate little fortifications, 
dealing out anathemas. We are all coming to see, that the 
one grand heresy is selfishness. We dare to preach once more 
the gospel of the kingdom of heaven, At last we begin to 
hope for the coming of the Son of Man through the spirit 
Which he breathed from his cross, the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Is it not time then to build up a temple where all may wor- 
ship in union; a temple of love —a worship of charity? 

The name we would have that large denomination bear, 
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which we feel assured is fast gathering together from eve 
sect into a true spiritual family, where theoretic quibbles, and 
speculative differences, and the juggle of creeds is forgotten, 
and where all unite in the respect and sympathy for man which 
Jesus taught and lived, is that of Curistran Breturen. 

W. H. C. 


PRISONS AND PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


In the month of December, 1838, a meeting of the mechan- 
ics of Cincinnati was called at the Court House, to consider 
the present system pursued in Ohio with regard to the labor 
of penitentiary convicts. This system is known as the “ Farm- 
ing System,’ and is marked by this feature,—that the labor 
of the convicts is let out by the State to contractors, who pay 
so much a day for every man’s labor; by means of this labor 
they make any articles they please at much less cost than the 
common manufacturer, as they pay less than half the usual 
wages, and therefore are enabled to undersell the common 
manufacturer. At the meeting held in pursuance of the call 
above referred to, it was stated, that these contractors pursued 
the plan of producing articles of quite limited consumption, of 
which they could obtain the monopoly by underselling the 
regular producers, and so command the market. In this way, 
it was said, more than one manufacturer had been ruined, and 
the mechanics were called on to remonstrate against so unjust 
a system. 

Late in the next month another meeting was called upon 
the same subject; strong resolutions were passed, and a me- 
morial prepared to present to the Legislature; and the general 
penitentiary system being brought into discussion incidentally, 
the meeting was adjourned and a committee chosen to report 
upon the propriety of teaching mechanical labors in the Peni- 
tentiary upon any system. The resolutions offered by this 
committee were discussed during several successive Saturday 
evenings, and the whole subject of prison discipline was 
thrown open. In the course of these discussions the following 
Report was made, which we publish, with a few additional 
remarks of our own: 


REPORT. 


In old times when a man wronged society he was killed, whipped, 
maimed, branded, or exposed in the pillory: punishment was then 
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looked on as, in a great degree, vengeance.—In the course of time 
the views of punishment changed, and man came to think that crim- 
inals should suffer in order that society might be protected, not that it 
might be avenged. Thinking thus, and believing the whipping and 
exposure then practised to be little calculated to protect society, or 
help the criminal, the Friends or Quakers of Pennsylvania proposed 
to substitute imprisonment in the place of death and other direct bodily 
inflictions. The first movement of those excellent men on this sub- 
ject was about the beginning of the Revolution, during the very years 
in which John Howard began his labors of mercy; but owing to the 
condition of the United Colonies at that time nothing was done, and 
even after the Revolution, and before the adoption of the Constitution, 
three years passed before those who wished to call the public eye to 
the state of the criminal law, succeeded in doing so; they did succeed 
at last, however, and in 1786 a reform began in Pennsylvania, by 
which the old code of stripes and torture was done away. From 
Pennsylvania Ohio borrowed the great features of her criminal laws, 
and to that we owe it, that her statute book is not defaced by provi- 
sions which still stain those of many of her sister States. In Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island the use of the pillory, the whip, 
and the maiming-knife were authorised by law as late as 1833; and 
in Delaware at that time poisoning was punished by a fine of ten dol- 
lars,an hour’s exhibition iu the pillory, sixty stripes well laid on, four 
years in prison, and public sale into slavery for fourteen years.* But 
in Pennsylvania, as we have said, reform began in 1786, and the peni- 
tentiary system was commenced by the establishment of the Walnut 
street Prison. The idea in founding this prison seems to have been 
this, to protect society by confining the criminal and to reform as far 
as possible the criminal himself, so that he might not be criminal 
again as soon as free. The idea we think a noble and true one, uni- 
ting policy and benevolence; but the execution of it was most faulty, 
for numbers were placed together and unrestrained communion 
allowed. The consequence of this was, that the young, and compa- 
ratively innocent, were utterly depraved by intimate connection with 
the vile and hardened. It was hoped that this consequence might be 
avoided by classifying the prisoners, placing together those of equal 
criminality; but this was soon proved to be impracticable, for there 
Was no guage by which to know the souls of men. Some also were 
placed in solitary confinement, but they were left unemployed. The 
Pennsylvania system with all its defects was copied in 1797 by New 
York and New Jersey, and soon after by Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and all the other States; the old punishments fell into disuse, and the 
State prisons were looked to with hope and joy. But it was soon 
clear that they would never bring about a millennium; indeed, there 
Was every reason to think that they were schools of vice, producing 
evil, and little or nothing else. 
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This state of things led to new efforts in 1816 and 17. In the former 
year the Auburn prison was begun in New York; in this prisoners 
were to be placed two in each cell, and those who were worst were to 
be confined in solitude without work. In 1817 Pennsylvania under- 
took the Penitentiary at Pittsburgh, where each prisoner was to be 
confined in solitude without work. Both of these prisons failed of 
success; that at Pittsburgh because so built as to enable the prisoners 
to converse with perfect freedom, though not seeing one another; that 
at Auburn because where two were put together, as much, or more 
evil ensued than if twenty had been, and those who were placed in 
solitary confinement without work, sickened, became insane, and 
committed suicide. 

‘'wo modes of imprisonment had now been tried, 

1. That by which many were placed together, to work in common 
and communicate freely. 

2. That by which each was placed by himself in idleness. 

Both lad failed. ‘These failures led to the adoption of two new 
systems; that known as the Auburn, because tried there first, after 
the failure just spoken of: the other known as the Philadelphia system. 

The Auburn plan arose in 1824, but who originated it is not cer- 
tainly known. Its two great features are solitary confinement at 
night, and labor in common, but without communication through the 
day. The Philadelphia system is marked by solitary confinement 
day and night with labor. ‘This went into operation in 1829. 

Such is an outline of the history of the American penitentiary sys- 
tem, and this history has shown two things most clearly, the one that 
prisoners must not communicate, and the other that they must be kept 
employed. Should it be asked whether there has been any change 
effected by stopping communication between prisoners, and keeping 
them at labor, we answer, the change has been very great. In 
the Walnut street prison, in Philadelphia, such was the discipline 
that when the first sermon was preached there, it was thought needful 
to draw up the prisoners in a solid column in front of the preacher, by 
whose side was a loaded cannon, and a man with a lighted match.* 
Under the new system, at Sing Sing, a thousand men work unfettered 
at an open quarry with but thirty keepers to control them.f In the 
old Philadelphia prison, the keepers kept spirits to sell to the convicts. 
Under the new system water and coffee alone are ever used by them. 
In the Massachusetts State Prison so late as 1825, the prisoners were 
leagued with rogues without, from whom they received bank bills 
which they altered from 1’s to 10’s, and from 2’s to 20's: they also 
made false keys for their comrades without, and divided the profits.! 
Nor is the influence of the new system less marked, by the fact that 
whereas under the old form a third to a quarter of those who left the 
prison returned again; under the new not more than one-twelfth or 





* Ch. Ex. Ill. 207. + Beaumont and De Tocqueville, 26. 
+ Ch. Ex. III. 210. ; 
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fifteenth part come back.* In New York, some years since, pains 
were taken to trace a number of those who had left Auburn, and from 
one hundred and sixty who were traced, one hundred and twelve had 
become good citizens, and only twenty-six remained decidedly un 
trustworthy. 

But the great good of the new system is this, that it prevents the 
young, who are led into crime, from becoming utterly ruined while in 
confinement. Leaving this point, however, for the present, we turn 
to the inquiry, what species of labor shall the convict be employed 
on? Keeping in mind that one great end is to prevent the convict 
from becoming criminal again when free, we answer that it must be, 
if possible, a species that will support him when he leaves prison, and 
also one that will not necessarily bring him often into connection 
with other freed criminals; fur it is found that most of those who go 
back to prison a second time have fallen in with fellow-convicts while 
at large. 

Useless labor, such as that of the treadmill, is therefore to be 
rejected,—for it will not feed him. Stone-breaking and employments 
which cause a wandering life, and which are liable to be monopolized 
by convicts, are also objectionable; more than half the new criminals 
have led such wandering lives, and the collecting into bands of those 
known to each other as criminals is much to be feared. 

The professions we think out of the question, because the profes- 
sional man more than any other asks for confidence, and none would 
confide either life or property to those fresh from prison. We might 
employ one of whom we know nothing good to make us a pair of 
shoes, though we should not employ him as a physician or attorney. 

We find then but two classes of labor to which the convict can 
devote himself, the agricultural and the mechanical. Were it possible 
toemploy him in agriculture while a prisoner, we should think it by 
far the best life for him to lead, it being found that the freed prisoner 
who goes into the country is far less likely to return to prison than 
the one who goes to the city. Nor do we say that the prisoner cannot 
be amaneren in agriculture, though we see no means by which he 
may be. 

In every branch of mechanical labor, however, he may easily be 
taught: and having learned any one he may live thereby when free, 
may reach a respectability which the stone-breaker never can, and 
will not be thrown into many temptations, and with many associates, 
which the wandering day-laborer cannot avoid. 

But our friends, the mechanics, say your State-prison competition 
will ruin us, and your freed convicts will disgrace and demoralize us. 
To this we answer by asking if the mechanics of Ohio would fear the 
Competition of any other five hundred men? Were it proposed to save 
five hundred young men from idleness, vice, and the penitentiary by 








* N. Y. Rept. 1828. 62. Ch. Ex. March, 39. 
tN. Y, Rept. 28. 70, 71. 
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making them mechanics, would our shoemakers, carpenters and black- 
smiths ask that it should not be cone, because the competition would 
be ruinous? We cannot for a moment think they would, and yet these 
five hundred now in prison are no more than they were when out of 
prison. ‘The truth is that the competition of five or seven hundred 
men scattered over the whole field of mechanical labor would not be 
felt in Ohio, were the products of their labor sold at market prices, 
The fear of competition arises from the contracting system at present 
in vogue. 

As respects disgrace to, and injury to the morals of the mechanics, 
we think they will see the danger to be little. No man in this country 
can be honored or disgraced but by his own acts: neither blood, nor 
wealth, nor profession should or need determine the honor or disgrace 
of an American: by his own worth, and that only must he stand. 

Believing both the objections urged against teaching the convict 
mechanical trades to be unsound, we are of opinion that he may be 
taught them with propriety and safety, At the same time we see the 
difficulties connected with this matter, for who will employ the freed 
criminal? We see great inducements to deception, and many dangers 
to the public from the suspicion with which he is always, and neces- 
sarily regarded: but we do not see the danger less in one direction 
than another from this source: and the experience of the Auburn 
prison is in favor of the teaching of mechanical labors. 

In closing this report we would refer to three points of deep interest 
to our community. 

One is the best means of enabling the freed convict to get a liveli- 
hood.—-Should the State give him employment? Should it give or 
lease him land? On this point we have nothing to offer. 

The second point is the propriety of having houses where those 
arrested on suspicion, and witnesses who cannot give security for their 
appearance, may be detained. Such houses of detention are common 
in Europe, but the first ever built in this country has but just gone into 
operation: it is in New York. The propriety of such places, and the 
impropriety of sending suspected persons to jail are clear; more than 
a fifth part of those arrested are not convicted. 

The third point referred to is one which we would particularly ask 
attention to; it is the need that we have of a house of refuge, to which 
all boys and girls violating the law may be sent: there to be educated, 
reformed, and made worthy of society, and saved from a life of sin. — 

The first institutions of this kind were founded in Germany by indi- 
viduals about 1813; in 1825 one was formed in New York by a soci- 
ety; Boston founded one in 1826, and Philadelphia in 1828. Fourteen 
years of experience have proved these institutions to be most valuable. 
In them boys and girls of from 7 to 21 and 18 are received and truly 
reformed; fifty in a hundred among those who have left them are 
known to be industrious and upright,—not five of whom would have 
been saved from crimes and ruin in any other way, so far as can 
be judged, 
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The call for such a House of Refuge in Cincinnati must be known 
to all those who are acquainted with the number of offences commit- 
ted here by the young, and we most earnestly hope that this meeting 
will see fit to adopt measures to have the subject fully discussed and 
presented to the public. 

As a condensed view of the opinions contained in this Report we 
ofler the following resolutions—— 

Ist. Resolved, that if the convict can be employed in agricultural 
labor, it is desirable that he should be. 

2d. Resolved, that the free mechanic need not fear the competition 
of the prisoner, provided the State do her duty; and need not fear 
disgrace or moral injury, provided he do his own duty. 

3d. Resolved, that in the opinion of this meeting a House of Refuge 
for young criminals is much needed in Cincinnati, and that the public 
should be invited to consider the propriety of founding one. 

4th. Resolved, that for the purpose last named, a committee of nine 
be appointed to prepare a report, and resolutions, and to call a meet- 
ing when and where they see good. 


The question of prison discipline from first to last is of very 
deep interest and importance to us all, and the fact that most 
of those engaged in the discussions already mentioned were 
mechanics is most cheering. If such men will take hold of 
such questions in earnest, and instead of suffering lawyers and 
political aspirants to use them as puffing-posts and party ma- 
chinery, will consider and settle them soberly and calmly, we 
may hope for a political regeneration, almost. 

The question of prison discipline involves, 

Ist. That of confining and trying persons suspected; how 
should they be tried? Publicly or privately? How should they 
be confined? Surely not as those convicted are.—And yet, in 
most of our jails suspected men, and boys, and women may be 
found, whose accommodations will not compare with those of 
the convict. In Baltimore, within the year, the jail-prisoners 
had neither beds nor changes of clothing.—And where is the 
jail that is what it should be? Here in Cincinnati we now have 
a “chain gang;” an improvement upon the horrors of crowded 
rooms and idleness, perhaps, but generally destructive of the 
criminal who is put upon it. Why do we not have labor in 
secret, as at so many of the eastern prisons? and why no 
House of Arrest for merely suspected persons ? 

2d. The question involves that of treating the young, of 
houses of refuge or schools of moral reform.—Upon this we say 
nothing now, meaning soon to give a whole paper to it. 

3d. We have the question of employing grown convicts in 
agriculture. Could the State own several farms with a Peni- 
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tentiary on each? Could men be kept at such work in silence 
and safety? This question is full of interest and full of difj- 
culty. 

4ih. The great problem of penitentiary discipline comes 
before us; namely, to provide for the employment of the 
released convicts. To look at the present system one would 
say that ninety-nine of one hundred released convicts would 
be criminal again—must be criminal again. The man leaves 
the prison; a suit of clothes, five dollars, and plenty of advice 
are given him, and what else has he? His limbs, his good 
resolves, his wish to live honestly: true, but he is known at 
Columbus as a convict, and no one will employ him, and he 
can scarce reach any other place where he would not be sus- 
pected and forced to deceive, without resorting to wrong means 
of support.—The released convict is most truly a criminal in 
the market; the first buyer that offers, the first rogue that will 
give him bread in exchange for evil deeds, may buy him cheap, 
for he must sell himself or starve. The great problem for us 
of this day to solve is then, we think, this,—How may the 
freed convict be employed so as to relieve him of the necessity 
of deception and crime, and enable him to redeem his character. 

Is this plan feasible? Take of the prisoner’s earnings 
enough to buy a small tract of land, put him upon that when 
free, and let him clear and cultivate it if he will, on these 
terms,—that it shall be his if he remains on it and cultivates it 
for ten years, and if he do not, that it shall then remain the 
property of the State. 

That some plan must be adopted is clear, if we wish the 
penitentiary system to work reformation of life, and unless 
that be brought about, the public is most poorly protected. 
We would invite a discussion of the question named above. 

J. He P. 





FROM GOETHE. 


Wouldst thou truly study nature? 

Seek the whole in every feature; 
Nought’s within, and nought’s without— 
For whatever’s in will out. 


Haste thou, then, to learn in season, 
Her plain-published mystic reason. J. 8. D. 
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PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 


Our faithful brother, F. T. Gray, has just published an ad- 
dress, which but for its length we would present in full to our 
readers. It is upon an all-important subject, and one which 
we think has a peculiar interest for the West, and especially 
for our large western cities. This address was delivered be- 
fore the “ Society for the Prevention of Pauperism,’’ of Bos- 
ton; a society, which, few as are its numbers, and humble as are 
its pretensions, deserves unmingled respect. Would that such 
societies might be now established in every city in our land. 
As yet pauperism hardly exists in the West; and if this present 
season of exemption from this worst social disease is wisely em- 
ployed, it never need find entrance. Poverty is apparently ine- 
vitable, and plainly may bring with it much good; but pauper- 
ism isan unmixed evil, originating in human folly and perfectly 
remediable by judicious kindness. Instead of waiting till 
want and misery and neglect and ignorance and idleness con- 
vert those, who are now pure and hopeful, and fitted for useful- 
hess, into expensive burdens and moral pests; why do we not 
employ their energies, awaken their self-respect, and give op- 
portunity for industrious exertion? Of all modes of eradicating 
vice, the most costly and tedious is to wait till it is ripe, and has 
borne its seeds of iniquity, and then tear it out. The least bene- 
ficial, in its influence on the minds of the whole community, of 
allcures for moral depravity, is legal punishment. And lastly, 
who will not respond when we say that the ondy truly Chris- 
tian mode of meeting evil, is, when possible, to prevent it? 
We owe a debt to our tempted brethren. Society is respon- 
sible, we are all and each responsible, if by our neglect our 
fellow men are driven despairingly, recklessly into crime. 
Virtue needs for its support the sympathies of our fellows. 
We all are dependants on charity,—the charity of kind looks 
and respectful words, and confidence and encouragement. 
And only the last day, as it unfolds its secrets, can reveal how 
many children of God, once hopeful, happy and heavenly 
minded, have abandoned self-respect merely from the want 
of social respect. Now we can, we can prevent these. sad 
results. There have been moral crises in the lives of millions, 
When their fate under Providence has been determined, by a 
look, an act of another human being. We could, if we 
Would, keep from ever falling into vice our heavily burdened 
brethren. Shall we not do it? Let us learn wisdom. Has 
hot the past sufficed to show that legal provisions can never 
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sweeten this fountain of bitter waters, this pauperism. Let 
us try then the simpler, easier, pleasanter way of prevention, 
For this end the society in Boston has been established; and 
we invite to a consideration of our brother Gray’s statements, 
the earnest attention of every Christian. The address thus 
opens. 


“‘ The occasion which has called us together, is one of no common 
interest. It is true that meetings are constantly holden among us, 
which have in view the relief of the destitute, by the supply of their 
wants and daily necessities. But these most generally are destined 
to provide relief for an evil which has been allowed to commence and 
increase till it requires assistance from its consequent bad effects, 
which are often heavy burdens indeed. Had measures been taken to 
prevent in many of these cases, at an earlier stage, with one half tle 
effort that is afterwards required, the whole might have been remedi- 
ed, and the individuals made comfortable and happy by their own in- 
dustry and effort. It is therefore a great aud noble work when men 
engage in eflorts to prevent future evil,—poverty, pauperism and 
crime. And if we look at it in this view, in reference to a few cases 
only, we shall not be long in perceiving how far superior preventive 
measures are to remedial. How much indeed may be done by us in 
our efforts to prevent, we have yet to learn.” 


Yes! we have yet to learn. Future generations may look 
back in sorrow on our courts, our expensive modes of trial, 
our complicated police, and our huge penitentiaries; and won- 
der, that we did not earlier adopt the plainer way of keeping 
men good, of preserving them from evil. 

The circumstances in which the society originated are thus 
stated: 


“The Ministers at large in this city were called to witness a great 
increase of street beggary, and connected with it many cases of gross 
imposture which they endeavored but found impossible to check. It 
was deemed highly important, therefore, to have, if possible, some 
central place where our citizens might send every applicant for char- 
ity. They concluded, for this end, to open an oflice, to which, by the 
distribution of tickets, every poor person calling at their dwellings 
might be referred. In October, 1833, the Office was opened and 
tickets were freely sold. Week after week, the Ministers at large, 
in rotation, were at this office at certain hours, to attend to all appli- 
cants. It was not long before the vagrant, the pauper, the imposter, 
with the deserving poor, were sent there from all quarters of our city, 
and might be seen hastening there often by fifties together. The duty 
was arduous and trying in the extreme. But they persevered, and 
visited or referred them to the proper sources where their wants coul 
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be supplied. Many imposters were at once detected, and many others 
soon found street begging was far from being as profitable as it hitherto 


had been.” 


A most important movement, worthy of universal imitation, 
followed. 


“Soon after the office was opened, it was found highly necessary 
to have some concert of action among the committees of our Benevo- 
lent Societies, which, after much effort, and encountering considerable 
opposition, was effected, and an association was formed among them, 
the value of which was soon felt, and it has continued in operation 
ever since, holding its meetings monthly. It is entitled the Associa- 
tion of Delegates from the Benevolent Societies in Boston. At these 
meetings the names of all those who receive aid from our various Be- 
nevolent Societies are read, and each of the delegates communicates 
any information they may have gained, and by this means imposition 
upon the Societies is easily detected and immediately checked.” 


After a trial of this office for ¢hree years, in which time the 
plan succeeded admirably, it was found expedient to form a 
society and appoint an agent. A gentleman, who had been 
the Superintendant of the House of Industry, took the agency 
for the first year, and was of invaluable service in obtaining 
and imparting information upon the subject of pauperism to 
the committees of the Benevolent Societies. The Society has 
now been in operation fwo years “ accomplishing all that was 
designed, and doing far more good than was even anticipated.” 


“Its object is not so much to relieve the distresses of the poor by 
distributing alms among them, as to prevent, as far as practicable, the 
existence of those distresses which require alms. And one way of 
prevention had in view, is by effecting a more intimate and personal 
acquaintance with the necessities of all classes; by affording them 
advice and encouragement to habits of industry, economy, temper- 
ance and virtue, and above all, by carefully nurturing in them those 
feelings of self-respect and self-dependence, which are too often lost 
by the reception of charitable aid. The managers of this society 
hope to do something for the benefit of those who are already paupers, 
by directing them to proper employment, encouraging them in habits of 
industry, sobriety and economy, and to a reliance on their own efforts ra- 
ther than eleemosynary aid. They hope to do something by the same 
means, for friendless strangers in this city and for such as are on the 
Verge of ruin. But their great object is to assist in the right way the 
morally exposed, and particularly children of the poor and unfortu- 
nate;~~those who are not in school, without regular employment, or 
Practising beggary and petty theft, and preparing by these means, a 
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life of dependence and crime. They hope to place, as they have al- 
ready, a large aumber of these in good families in town and country, 
beyond the reach of strong temptations and influences that lead te 
ruin. Many Juvenile delinquents may doubtless be saved from future 
infamy, by simply withdrawing them from unfavorable associations, 
and placing them in respectable families, where they will be trained 
to good habits.” 

“This is the object and design of the Society, and having stated 
them, allow me to show the various ways in which its beneficial 
effects are seen. ‘They are witnessed Ist, in checking imposition 
and street beggary; 2d, in affording a home for destitute foreigner 
and the friendless stranger, who may come to this city; 3d, in pro- 
viding places for the children of the poor, and 4th, in establishing a 
central place, where the Committees of our Benevolent Societies may 
meet and gain important information, which it is exceedingly desira- 
ble they should possess.” 


And first with regard to street beggary: 


“What a large amount of money might have been saved, that has 
only ministered to vice and crime, if this course had been adopted by 
many persons in the last ten years, instead of giving, as they have, 
to every applicant almost, and placing their subscription on papers, 
containing a long list of donations with the name of friend attached, 
who in most cases, if the truth was told, could not have taken a more 
effectual course to be their worst enemy, and do them a greater 
harm. And what a number of really deserving families might have 
been made comfortable, if this course had been adopted instead of 
giving garments at our doors.” 

“ Now in view of this, we cannot but urge upon every one to desist 
from giving alms at their doors, except to those who are known to 
them——because, we cannot but repeat it, they may by this means 
make whole families dependent upon charity, increase ten fold their 
idle and intemperate habits, and be the unconscious means of training 
up children to moral ruin and destruction.” a 

“ But another way in which this Society is doing great good, is 10 
procuring employment for the destitute foreigner, and a virtuous home 
for the friendless stranger who come to this city. And this it has done, 
to a very great extent. Within six months, nearly six hundred per 
sons, principally females, have found employment through the medium 
of this office. Now, one of the objects of this society, as already 
stated, is to save the virtuous poor, who are strangers here, from sink- 
ing into a state of pauperism, by encouraging and enabling them, by 
honest means to procure a comfortable subsistence.” ' 

“ But it is not these alone, there is the friendless stranger, the soli- 
tary one, and the orphan, who come to this city, seeking employment 
every week and month. Ah, with how many such does this very 
city prove the grave of virtuous sentiments and religious principles— 
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alas, their moral ruin. How many come hearing that wages are high, 
that help are wanted, and when here go to intelligence offices, and 
mingle with strangers, making enquiry of almost every one they 
meet. Whocan help trembling as he thinks of these unprotected 
ones amidst the snares and pitfalls, around them, concealed in am- 
bush fur their ruin! The vast benefit this society may confer in 
saving them, no one can estimate, and no one can tell or imagine the 
ood it has accomplished, in preventing the ruin of many thus exposed. 

“Of the five hundred and twenty-nine females it has placed in re- 
spectable families, the last six months, who can tell how many have 
been rescued from infamy, when their steps, perhaps, were fast taking 
hold on destruction.” 

“But there is another way in which the Society has done great 
good, and that is, in providing places for many of the chiidren of the 
poor. It is sufficient to show how useful in this respect is its opera- 
tion, to state simply, that in the past year, eighty girls and boys, from 
nine to fourteen years, have been supplied with places at this office. 
Of the one hundred and eleven young persons at South Boston, many 
might have been saved from their ignominy, if in the earlier stages of 
their career, they had only been sent to such an office as the Society’s 
for which we plead; where they could have found a friend and watch- 
ful guardian, such as the agent has been, and is, in seeking out, and 
saving these little ones. I need not enlarge upon this point. The 
usefulness of this Society is great in the prevention of moral ruin to 
the young.—in promoting industry—procuring for them happy homes, 
and in rescuing them from evil examples and the company of the 
depraved and vicious.” 

“And neither is it necessary for me to dwell upon the importance 
of this Society, in the invaluable assistance it renders our benevolent 
associations, in affording a central place, where their Committees can 
meet and gain important information upon various subjects connected 
with their duties in visiting and aiding the poor. For the strong and 
decided testimony they are all ready to bear to its usefulness in en- 
abling them to detect imposition, and in preventing their doing mis- 
chief, where they intend to do good, renders it only necessary for me 
to state their opinion, and that we have their hearty prayers for its 
future continuance and prosperity.” 


_ Again, we ask the earnest attention of Christians to these con- 
siderations. Our western cities, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Lou- 
is, Chicago, &c., should begin now in the great work of social 
reform, They need not wait till the flood has rushed in. 
Now, while the waters are low, is the time to build the dyke. 
lhe west is rich in opportunities. But there is nothing for 
Which she is so much to be congratulated, as for possessing 


the power, yet in her hands, of preventing pauperism. 
Ww. H. Cc. 
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The Words of Faith. 


THE WORDS OF FAITH. 


Three words I| utter of priceless worth; 
They are the wide world’s treasure. 

Yet never on earth had they their birth, 
And the spirit their depth must measure. 

Man is ruined—poor—forlorn--— 

When his faith in these holy words is gone. 


Man is free created,---is free, 

Though his cradle may be a prison. 
Mobs are ro plea for tyranny, 

Nor rabble bereft of reason. 
Fear not the free man; but tremble first 
Before the slave, when his chain is burst. 


And Virtue—is virtue an empty sound? 
Man’s life is to follow her teaching. 

Fall as he may on the world’s rough ground, 
‘To the Godlike he still may be reaching. 
What never the wise by his wisdom can be, 

The childlike becomes in simplicity. 


And God, in Holy, Eternal Love, 
Reigns when EIumanity falters; 
Through limitless being his energies move, 
His purpose of good never alters; 





Though changes may circle al\| matter and time, 
God dwells in the peace of Perfection sublime. 


O, trust in these words of mightiest power; 
They are the wide worlds treasure; 
Through ages they’ve been man’s richest dower; 
And the spirit their depth must measure. 
Never is man of Good bereft, 


If his faith in these holy words is left. 
ScHILuye. 
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For the Western Messenger. 


AGONY IN THE GARDEN. 


The agony endured by our Lord, in the garden of Gethse- 
mane, has been considered as evidence that the sins of the 
whole world were laid upon him; and that he was then labor- 
ing under the heavier burden of Divine wrath. To my own 
mind, this event, once seemed the greatest obstacle to the sim- 
ple view of reconciliation through Christ, as explained by Uni- 
tarians. Farther inquiry and reflection have removed this 
difficulty. And, I propose, in this paper, to state what appears 
to me a simple and scriptural view of the subject, with a hope 
that it may be useful, also, to other minds. 

The agony in the garden was a remarkable event. Jesus 
had exhibited the utmost fortitude through his whole life, 
until this hour. He had astonished his disciples by the readi- 
ness with which he went among his enemies when he knew 
that they were exasperated and determined to destroy him. 
Death then appeared to have no terrors for him. Wherever 
duty directed him to go, whether it was to Bethany, whither 
the disciples accompanied him, expecting to die with him, or 
to the feast of Pentecost, where the Jews would stone him, or 
to the celebration of the Passover, where he knew that his 
enemies were conspiring against his life, and that he should 
go from thence to an ignominious death, there was no hesita- 
tion in his course. 

How, then, can the scene in the garden be reconciled with 
the fortitude manifested in every previous event in the life of 
Jesus? At first thought it may appear singular, that one who 
in every other, even the most trying scene, was collected, 
resigned and firm, should now be so deeply affected. But we 
should remember that he was sustained, by the consciousness 
that his ‘hour was not yet come.’ He was under the protect- 
ing eye of his Father, and sooner could Heaven or earth pass 
away than one hair of his head be injured before he had fin- 
ished the work which had been given him to accomplish. A 
consciousness of this truth sustained him amid every peril; 
and he went on fearlessly although encompassed by a host of 
enemies. Besides, although he had hitherto contemplated his 
own death, and alluded to it with calmness, he had always 
before contemplated it at a distance. The impressions made 
onthe mind by a distant event are far less vivid than those 
created by one which is soon to happen. You may see this 
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illustrated by the soldier. He believes that he shall at some fu- 
ture time engage in battle, and that his life will be endangered; 
but he feels none of the thrilling and fearful emotions, which are 
excited, when, for the first time, he finds himself drawn up in 
preparation for conflict, and awaiting in awful suspense the 
onset of the enemy. You may see it in the man who is to 
suffer any great calamity, the amputation ofa limb for instance. 
While the event is distant, he thinks and speaks concerning it 
with calmness. It is only when the time arrives that the pain- 
ful operation is to be performed, while the individual sees 
around him the instruments, which suggest an idea of the pain 
to be endured, that the flesh creeps, and the heart sickens, and 
the patient suffers more in anticipation than during the opera- 
tion. It was thus with Jesus. He was subjected to infirmities 
and sensibilities pertaining to the body.  Forasmuch as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also, himself, 
likewise took part of the same.”’* “In all things it behoved him 
to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful 
and faithful High Priest.”’t “He himself also was compassed 
with infirmity.’’{ “And he was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin.’’|| Partaking thus of human sensibility it 
was natural that the near view which he now had of his 
approaching dissolution, accompanied as it was with aggrava- 
ted circumstances, should most deeply affect his soul; that the 
‘hour’ itself being come in which he was to be given up, 
betrayed too by one of his bosom companions, concerning 
whom he applied the touching reproach of David, ‘ Mine own 
familiar friend, in whom I trusted, who did eat of my bread, 
hath lifted up his heel against me,’§ that surrounded as he now 
was by the certain and rapid approach of death, attended with 
peculiar horrors; for a few brief moments he should be over- 
whelmed with dejection and anguish of mind. 

We shall better appreciate the state of his feelings on 
this occasion when we take into consideration the fact, that 
from its exceeding delicacy and tenderness, the mind of Jesus 
was peculiarly susceptible to emotions of sympathy and grief; 
and when we reflect upon the circumstances which preceded 
the scene in the garden. Concerning the fact mentioned, It Is 
unnecessary to speak largely. These traits in the character of 
our Lord, are among the sources of our confidence and affee- 
tion towards him. They bring him into near communion with 
our own souls. And we should know, if the fact were not 
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* Hebrews, ii. 14. Til. 17. ¢v. 2. liv. 15. 
§ Compare Psalms, xli. 9, and John xiii. 18. 
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prophecied, that in the circumstances in which Jesus lived, 
with such elements of character, he would be “a man of sorrow 
and acquainted with grief.’”’ The greatness of Jesus’ sacrifice 
we think lies here. The scenes in which he was compelled 
to consort, (by suffering and sin,) pierced his soul with keener 
anguish than the irons of the cross; the death he died daily 
was more agonizing than the death inflicted on Calvary’s 
height. Without dwelling on this, we would simply present 
to the reader’s mind the circumstance, that the purity, deli- 
cacy, and tenderness of Jesus’ mind constituted him peculiarly 
sensitive to sympathy and sorrow. Bearing this in mind, let 
us glance at the circumstances which preceded and attended 
the scene in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

When the Saviour entered the garden, he had just come 
forth from that memorable upper chamber, where he had insti- 
tuted the affecting rite of the supper. ‘The whole of that scene 
was calculated to awaken the strongest feelings of sympathy 
andofsorrow. He had sat down, for the last time, to eat with 
the disciples who had listened to his instructions, shared with 
him his hardships, and been his constant associates in every 
varied scene of his remarkable life. With desire,’’ he said, 
“I have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer. 
For I say unto you I will not any more eat thereof until it be 
fulfilled in the kingdom of God.”’* Then a most affecting con- 
versation succeeded, in which he foretold his death, and the 
perfidy of one of his disciples. And “ when Jesus had thus 
said,he was troubled in spirit.”’t “And as they sat and did eat, 
Jesus said, verily I say unto you, one of you which eateth with 
me shall betray me; and they began to be sorrowful.”{ We 
may imagine the feelings excited on this occasion, by calling 
to mind emotions we have experienced, when sitting down to 
eat, for the last time, with near and dear friends, from whose 
society we were about to depart for a long period. Emotions 
were then awakened which language cannot express. They 
only who have experienced them know their power. But 
they know that scarcely any incident in life will so stir the 
deepest sensibilities of the soul. The glistening eye, the trem- 
bling hand, the agitated bosom, the assumed smile, and an 
almost choking sensation of grief, are involuntary sigus of a 
powerful agitation of the feelings, which, although for a short 
time suppressed, will move the soul with a power which can 
hardly be conceived by one who has not passed through the 
scene. From such a scene as this, Jesus passed into the gar- 





* Luke xxii. 15, 16. ¢ John xiii. 21. + Mark xiv. 18, 19. 
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den of Gethsemane. And can it be doubted that his mind 
was peculiarly prepared by the tender and sorrowful scene in 
the chamber to feel the stronger emotions awakened in the 
garden? Was it not natural for sadness and sorrow to ripen 
into grief and anguish? This, I think, no reflecting mind can 
question. A mind thus prepared would inevitably feel the 
full efficacy of the apprehensions which are naturally excited 
by contemplation of approaching suffering. Keeping in view 
this prepared state of our Lord’s mind for experiencing the 
unmitigated power of sorrowful emotions, we are prepared to 
consider the immediate causes of the agony he endured in the 
garden. Several causes may be assigned as having contribu- 
ted to this result. 

I. First, he then had an affecting sense of the irresolution 
and timidity which the disciples, whom he had just left, appa- 
rently so devoted and courageous, would soon manifest. He 
knew that they would leave him to endure alone, uncheered 
by their presence or sympathy, the trying scenes that awaited 
him; that one of that little band would betray him to his foes, 
and sell the friend who had cherished him, for a few paltry 
pieces of silver. Was not the knowledge of these circumstan- 
ces calculated to increase the painful emotions which had been 
already excited ? 

II. He had also a distinct view of his own sufferings. He 
foresaw that he would be literally numbered with trans- 
gressors, insulted, scourged, and subjected to the terrible tor- 
ment of the Cross. We can form only an inadequate idea of 
the extent of pain and disgrace inflicted by such a death. 
This mode of punishment was reserved for the most aban- 
doned criminals. Its agonies were intense. And it presented 
every thing horrible to the mind of a Jew. Picture before 
your mind, reader, the affecting scene. Jesus extended on 
the cross; his delicate frame mangled by the scourge, the 
crown of thorns, and spikes of iron. See him, hanging on 
the tree, slowly bleeding to death; exposed for hours to In- 
describable pain and thirst. Imagine his exquisitely sensitive 
mind, which was always alive to the most delicate percep- 
tions, grieved by a sense of personal disgrace, exposed to 
mockery from triumphant enemies, and to rude jeers from a 
brutalized Roman soldiery. Picture this, (a faint image 1n- 
deed of the reality) and then ask, if the apprehension of 
this was not sufficient to create an intense agony in the mind 
of your Lord? 

III. Besides this, Jesus foresaw the consequences of his 
death to the Jewish nation. He clearly perceived that the 
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circumstance of his having suffered so disgraceful 4 punish- 
ment, would stagger the minds even of his disciples; that his 
death would be a stumbling block to the Jews as a nation; 
and that the rejection of his mission, on their parts, would 
ensure the destruction of his native country, and the infliction 
of the dreadful evils menaced by the prophets. And was not 
the knowledge of these circumstances ealculated to increase 
the agony of that hour? . 

The ruin that awaited his country, the misefies that were 
about to overwhelra the ancient and favored city of God, to a 
mind so benevolent as that of Jesus, would, in these circum- 
stances, naturally produce a great accession of distress. He 
was not selfish, so that he could feel only for himself. <A 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, he was touched 
with a feeling of others’ infirmities. Wherever he saw hu- 
man suffering, his sympathies were excited. The desolation 
of Jerusalem, and the ruin of his country, had called forth, 
during his ministry, affecting expressions of compassion. 
When he entered Jerusalem, amid the gratulations of the mul- 
titude, his mind turned from that scene of rejoicing, to the 
melancholy period which was now approaching. How touch- 
ing the lamentation he then uttered over the devoted city! 
How nearly it resembles the beautiful expostulation of God 
with Ephraim! And, now in his humiliation, as then in his 
triumph, his thoughts go forth from himself, and his own feel- 
ings to his country and her overwhelming calamities. This 
ardent attachment to his country, this strong pervading sympa- 
thy with human suffering, prompted him, as he went to the 
cross, to exclaim to the weeping train which followed him, 
“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me; but weep for 
yourselves and your children.’ And this love of country, 
and sympathy for the distressed, augmented his agony in the 
garden, when he reflected upon the ruin which his country- 
men would bring upon themselves, in consequence of their 
rejection of him, and the cruelties they were about to inflict 
upon him. (@) 





(a) An instance in the life of the Apostle Paul, may illustrate the 
s'rength of this feelmg. He also wasa Jew; and felt all the patriotic 
love of country, which is so natural to a benevolent heart. He says, 
“I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. For I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ, for. my brethren, 
my kinsmen, according to the flesh, who are Israelites.” ‘There was 
inthis respect a resemblance between the “ exceeding sorrowfulness,” 
of our Lord, and the “ great heaviness and continual sorrow,” of Paul. 
This “sorrow,” it both cases, was produced, in part, by reflection on 
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When he knew that he should be deserted; that not one 
of that little band would dare te acknowledge himself a friend 
of the accused malefactor; that one would absolutely betray 
him that very night, and before the next morning, the most 
daring and resolute of the number, and the loudest in pro- 
fessions of attaehment, would declare with an oath that he 
“knew not the man;’’ that he must submit to insult, mockery, 
and a most excrutiating death from his triumphant enemies; 
and that, as a final consequence of this, his countrymen would 
bring down upon themselves the overthrow and desolation of 
their country, so that the land which was the joy of all lands, 
should become a bye word, and a hissing and a reproach; 
when all this was distinctly presented to his mind, prepared 
as he was by the previous scene in the chamber, to yield him- 
self up to sorrowful emotions, he became intensely affected; 
he was oppressed with dejection and anguish of mind; and 
his “soul was exceedingly sorrowful even unto death.” 

In this deep dejection of spirit, this hour of intense agony, 
he uttered the prayer, “O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
eup pass from me;” or as Luke relates it, “ Father, if thou be 
willing, remove this cup from me.” “ Nevertheless,” he 
adds, in submissiveness to the will of the Father, “ Not my 
will but thine be done.”’ (6) Here wasan involuntary exclama- 
tion of sorrowful apprehension; expressed in a prayer to the 
Father, that if it was possible for the work he came to accom- 
plish, to be completed without his drinking this most bitter 
portion of the cup of sorrow, it might pass from him; accom- 
panied however with a declaration of perfect submission to 
his Father’s will. 

Was here any thing mysterious? any thing unnatural? any 
indication that Jesus labored under the heavy infliction of Di- 
vine wrath in punishment for a world’s sins? No, Never was 
Jesus more the recipient of God’s tender care, than in this hour 
of his greatest distress. Instead of laying upon him the chas- 
tisement for our sins, God’s compassion and love were mail- 
fested; for “there appeared an angel unto him, from Heaven, 
strengthening him.” Jesus now arose, calm and resolute; 





the consequences which would result to the Jewish nation, from the 
rejection of Christianity by them. Our Lord says, he was “sorrow: 
ful even uuto death ;” and Paul says, he had such “great heaviness, 
or as McKnight translates it, “anguish of heart,” that he could wish 
himself accursed from, or after the manner, or like Christ, for his 
“brethren and kinsmen, according to the flesh.” 


(5) Compare Matth. xxvi. 39, and Luke xxii. 42. 
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and in every subsequent scene of his sufferings, displayed a 
spirit of unshrinking fortitude. 

Many interesting practical inferences might be drawn, from 
a contemplation of this event in the life of Jesus. While it is 
not the object of this paper to state these, I would express the 
hope, that if the view now presented be true and scriptural, 
some mind may receive from it the satisfaction which springs 
from a perception of truth. H. E. 

Meadville. 





THE LOST CHILD. 


It has been said that the morals of a city depend very much 
upon the manner in which it is laid out; if regular, and full of 
allies, lanes, and courts, there will inevitably be more of filth 
and iniquity therein, than if it be open, regular, and airy. 
High houses and narrow passage-ways seem to breed vicious 
habits, as dark crevices do foul insects; at any rate they give 
shelter and shade. The ideal of a city would be realised 
when every passage-way was made broad and easy of access. 
It is an error, therefore, to build a town in squares, for the in- 
teriors of the squares become always, in a greater or less de- 
gree, sinks. 

The mistake in the plan of Cincinnati, then, was, that the 
main squares are not traversed by large passage-ways; and 
many that seem without, noble and fine, are within foul and 
terrible to look upon. Under the very windows of the most 
beautiful and comfortable dwelling houses of our city are 
some of the most miserable hovels in existence, unnoticed, be- 
cause in the interior of a square. 

In the door-way of an old wooden house which stands, un- 
seen by the passer-by in the street, in the midst of one of the 
fine squares of Cincinnati, a white-woman, of some thirty 
years old, sat looking stupidly at the golden sky of the west. 
The beauty of God’s Heaven soothed and interested her, 
though she knew not what influence it was that calmed her 
spirit. The house was miserably dilapidated; not a window 
remained whole; the weatherboarding was broken, and the 
chimney in ruins. Close to the feet of the sitting woman, the 
hogs were quarrelling for some remnants of her last meal; 
and upon the ash-heap by her side, a little girl, about four 
years old, was playing with a yellow, scabby dog. Within, 
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a straw-bed lay in a corner, and a block of wood from some 
lumber-yard contrasted strangely with a bureau veneered 
with showy mahogany. 

“ Mother,”’ cried out a ragged and dirt-streaked boy, who 
came up kicking his furless fur-cap before him,—« John aint 
nowhere.”’ 

“ He is,” said the woman, without moving her eyes from 
the sky, “and if you dont fetch him in quick, mind yourself.” 

The boy gave the dog one kick that brought forth a simul- 
taneous howl from cur and child, and strolled out into the 
street again. 

The twilight faded; the stars looked down upon the seething 
city, and through the stillness of evening the boatman’s song 
rose from the sluggish river, and was listened to by many an 
ear far up town. The lady, leaning from her open window, 
heard it, and ceased fanning herself to catch the hearty tones; 
the gentleman, rocking in his piazza, heard it, and his cigar 
went out as his head kept time with the quick, full notes; 
the servant-girl caught the sound, and stood, cup and towel in 
hand, drinking in what reminded her of one who was braving 
the fever in the south-west; the poor woman sitting on the 
threshold of that old frame house heard that song also; and 
years were annihilated by it; and she laid her head down 
upon her greasy apron, and cried—as the fallen alone ever 
do. While the fit was still on her, the boy whom she had 
sent out came back again, sullen and fierce, —“ He ant to be 
had,’’ said ne. 

“Who? John? where ant he? who’ve you seen? what’ve 
you done? Answer me, Bill, —is John lost?”’ 

“For all I know,” said the boy. ; 

The woman caught up her little girl, threw her, screaming, 
into an inner room, cast a shawl over her head, and seizing 
her sullen boy by the arm, walked out into Vine street. 

“ Now where did you see him last, Bill?”? she said, pausing 
on the side-walk. 

“ Down there,”’ he growled, pointing to the opposite square 
which was nearly vacant. 

Letting go of her son’s arm, the woman began her search 
among the lumber-piles where the lost child had been last 
seen; while Bill shuffled along to a coffee-house close by, 
where a store-breaker was just then consulting with his com- 
panions, and a young carpenter, fresh from New-Hampshire, 
was trying to smile as he drank his dose of whiskey and 
water with a new bosom friend. 

The clock of the second church struck eight; the groups 
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about the corners were thinner; the laugh, and shout, and 
oath were less frequent; more lights were seen in upper win- 
dows; the active and faithful were going to their beds; more 
than one man, during the evening had’swung along to that 
old house in the centre of the square, had called for “Bet” 
and “Betsey”? and “Bet Fowler,” and having no answer, 
had sworn and slammed the door, and swung away again: 
now and then the little girl in the @ner room had wakened, 
and whimpered a little, aud sunk to sleep again: and once 
during the hour preceding eight, Bill had crept in silently and 
placed something in, or taken something from, a drawer of 
the bureau. The clock of the second church struck eight, 
and people in Fourth street having counted the strokes, were 
just about to talk again, when the bell of the public cryer 
stopped all tongues;—* A child found,” shouted that function- 
ary, “five years old; blue eyes, one black and blue; red hair; 
very dirty; had on, when found, calico clothes of no great 
value.” Ding—ding. “Stop,” said a woman, seizing his 
arm,“ its my child; where is he??? “He! who said it wasa 
‘he’?”? answered the bellman. “Man,” said the mother, grip- 
ing the arm of the officer so that he felt his pleasantry ooze 
out of his finger ends, “tell me where he is.”” He hesitated. 
“For shame!” cried the spectators; “ Well, come along, then,’’ 
said he, “and I wish you joy of your beauty.”” She said no 
word, but followed him to.a house from which she could look 
down upon her own miserable home; there was her lost boy,— 
not now what he had been, but washed and clothed with 
clean and decent, though overlarge clothes. 

“My good woman,” said a lady, whose eye showed her 
sympathy, “whereabouts do you live?” 

“Down there,’’ said the mother, pointing, and answering 
with a defiant and hard manner. 

“Who shall I ask for?’’ inquired the lady. 

“T would’nt go and ask for no one,” replied the other bit- 
terly. 

“ But,” said the lady, after a pause, “I want to help you; 
you look poor.”” 

“Tam poor, but no beggar,’’ was the reply, and the woman 
turned and walked away, leaving her benefactor in a state of 

iingled surprise and horror. , 

“Ts it possible,” said that lady, the next morning at break- 
fast, “that so much misery exists closé by us as that woman’s 


looks would show??? ° 
“It’s a melancholy fact,’’ said her husband. 
“ And what can be done for her?” unt ite 
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« Nothing, as I see,’’ and he opened the Gazette to see jf 
any new books were advertised. 

That day the lady went through ‘the square to which the 
woman had pointed the night before, but saw nothing of her 
orher boy. She saw enough, however, to make her flesh 
creep; and could not rest when she went home till she had 
washed and dressed anew; the open air in which. she had 
been had seemed so thick» with uncleanliness to her. “ And 
all this,’’ she said to herself again and again, “is right under 
my windows.” 

The next morning was rainy, but in the afternoon it cleared 
up, and putting on her thick shoes, and bracing her courage to 
the highest, once more this lady went forth to find the woman 
whose child she had clothed two days before. “ Surely,’ said 
she, “if the mother could go abroad at night to find him when 
lost from her, I may venture by daylight to seek those lost to 
comfort, joy, and I fear to virtue and their Father in Heaven.” 

She went, and not in vain, for'she came tliis time suddenly 
upon the mother with the little boy by her side and a still 
younger child in her arms. 

“1 tried to find you yesterday.”’ 

“1 know it.” 

“How do you know it?” 

“T saw you, and hid away.”’ 

“For what, in mercy’s sake?’’ 

* Because I dont want none of your money.” 

«“ But I may get you work, and your children places, if you 
have any older than these.”’ 

“Will you walk in?” said the poor woman, opening her 
door, which swung from one hinge. Her visiter shrank, and 
hesitated for an instant, but choked down her disgust and 
went in. 

“What may your name be?” said the tenant of the building, 
wiping off the block of wood, the only seat in the room. 

“Mrs. Ellis is my name,”’ said the lady. 

«“ And why do you want to help me?”’ 

«Because you seem to need it.”’ 

“And so do dozens and hundreds that’s innocenter and 
cleverer than I, Miss,”’ 

«‘ Are there many in want about here?”’ 

“Many! that there be. I wish you could ha’ seen ’em 
crowd round one,log here last winter; and that a log that I 
fished out 0’ the river when my petticoats was as stiff ans 
board afore I’d well got ashore. Oh! what a crowing there’d 
be down here; if that broad roof of yourn would only burn up 
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some sharp night. But you needn’t be scared, it an’t you, 
Miss, that we hate, it’s the whole world.”’ 

«But why do you hate the world?” 

« Because I’ve nothing to eat.’’ 

«Do you ever go to church?’ asked Mrs. Ellis. 

The woman literally howled as she answered—“Church! 
there’s a church! I could throw a stone into the window. I 
used to go there, but not now; I found ’em out. How could 
I go to church with this on my back? When I went there, 
and dressed genteel, and had no rags and few sins on my shoul- 
ders, the minister never come near me, he never knowed me 
in the street, though him and me met frequent.—And when 
the pinch come, and the Devil come, then he gave me to fire 
and brimstone because I would’nt starve.’’ 

“What caused your poverty?” said Mrs. Ellis, shuddering. 

“T scare you, dont I?”’ said the woman, “ but dont be scared, 
Bet Fowler never hurt no one.”’ 

“Is your name Fowler, then?” 

“That was my husband’s name, when I had one.’’ 

“And where is he??’’ 

“He left me years ago. He wasa drunkard, and he left me 
when I did’nt hardly know what hunger or harm meant.”’ 


« And how have you lived since?” 

“Lived! I havn’t lived! When I think of my father’s 
house, and the stoop where I used to sit and hark of an evening 
to the boatmen singing ;—Fowler was a boatman and followed 
the river regular; he drank some when we married;—how- 
ever, as 1 was saying, when I think of them times it seems to 


me I died years ago.”’ 

“Would you tell me your whole story?” asked Mrs, Ellis. 

“T a’nt no story.” 

“But your life, you’ve had a strange life.”’ 

“Strange! bless you its the commonest life going. Dissi- 
pation, and want, and despair, and evil,—them a/’nt strange.”’ 
: bs But tell me how you came here, and when your husband 
eit you??? 

The unfortunate woman, who had thus far been standing 
by the door, touched by the voice and look of interest, came 
in and sitting down upon the straw bed, bowed her head 
between her knees for a moment, and then, lifting her face, 
which had lost something of its stupid and sullen look, told her 
short tale. : 

Her husband had been a river trader, clever and affectionate 
when sober, but given to frolicking. He had brought his wife 
'o Cincinnati soon after their marriage, and they had lived 
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quite comfortably; but within two years his habits became 
worse than ever, and at last he had left her to take a boatload 
of flour to Natchez and New Orleans, from which time she had 
never heard from him. After he went she had lived fora 
while on his credit, and when that was gone had to pledge 
her furnitvre and clothing for food. She next tried work, but 
her little boy was first sick, and then she was herself confined: 
debt came in consequence; people shunned her; she wrote to 
her father, and the postmaster sent back word that he was 
dead; she asked assistance of strangers, some gave food and 
some gave money, but all gave, she thought, in the hope of 
getting rid of her. She went to the physicians, hoping to geta 
place as nurse. She could find no’ place—but one of those 
whom she visited marked her as a creature fast verging to that 
point when vice might seem virtue. He watched her; helped 
her; condoled with her; abused the heartless world; sneered 
at the virtue which suffered others or one’s-self to starve; and, 
in the end, succeeded in his worse than murderous purpose. 
From that day degradation went on rapidly; as she said her- 
self, it seemed to her that she died then. 

Mrs. Ellis listened with surprise to a tale such as hundreds 
might tell, and felt her blood curdle as the hitherto unknown 
terrors of poverty were opened to her:—* And all this has been 
going on under my eyes,” she said, “and how easily might it 
have been prevented.”? But the question now as to the wo- 
man before her was not prevention but cure. “Mrs. Fowler,” 
said she, “you would change if you could??? The woman 
started at the unaccustomed title, and shook her head in bitter 
despair. “ Who’d trust me?” said she; “1’d be put in jail in 
a week on suspicion, if I quit my trade.” 

Her friendly visiter knew not what to reply, for the whole 
dreadful gulf was beyond her vision; but having asked her 
wants, and bade her be of good cheer, she sought her clergy- 
man, before whom she laid the whole case. And to him, 
strange to say, the case was full of new features; busy in his 
parochial duties, his easy benevolence, his theology and bot- 
any, this good man had gone on ignorant that such instances 
of want, and despair,’and temptation were all about him. He 
said he would inquire; he hoped something might be done; 
he wished he knew what to do; he determined he would do 
something.—So, taking his hat and cane, he sought his friend 
and adviser, Deacon X.; this gentleman having heard the story 
advised at once that the woman should be sent into the coun- 
try with her children, and thought he might get her a place u 
she knew anything of dairy matters. 
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Mrs. Ellis soon learned that before her marriage she had 
been used to the care of cows, and in a few weeks arrange- 
ments were made, and the old frame house in the centre of the 
square was tenantless. 


A year has passed since that fallen woman was placed again 
upon the way to truth and hope. Her careless and lazy hab- 
its, her despondency and sullen temper are not wholly gone 
yet; and Bill Fowler is the dread of the neighborhood: but 
still a great step has been taken, a great victory won; and Mrs. 
Ellis often thanks God that she found that lost child;—for, but 
for that child, she might to this day have known nothing of 
the sin and suffering of the unknown and unspoken agony 
that was “right under her eyes,’? and which no one is now 
more busily engaged in relieving than she. J. He P. 





AGITATE—AGITATE—AGITATE. 


It was hot noon of a sultry day. The wilted herbage turn- 
ed brown on the sunny slopes; the clover blossoms shriveled; 
leaves drooped on their stems; and the long green streamers 
of the corn curled up. Birds hid silent in the shade. And 
the locusts alone, with their shrill musi¢, rejoiced in the glare 
and heat. Meanwhile fruit ripened; far away the polar 
snows were melting; and over wide seas, by unseen processes, 
the waters rose into the firmament. Nature through her wide 
circuits moved on, as ever, with benignant grace. 

In a hollow sat watching a well meaning but_ restless spirit 
ofthe air. “The world is absolutely dying of suffocation,”’ 
said he, indignantly puffing. ‘Where can the careless rains 
be? Gone to hide in the ocean, because they are affaid of 
the heat; faithless cowards! And the mean little dews! 
What sycophants they are! No sooner does this tyrant of a 
sun rise, but they quit the flowers that need them, and go 
glittering up to pay their court. My brother winds, too, who 
ought to be more free spirited, have put on the golden fetters, 
and leave him to scorch up the flowers and grass at his 
pleasure. Let the world be glad that 7am true hearted, and 
can feel for its sufferings. On me depend its destinies. _How 
grand is my privilege; how arduous my duty. No time must 

elost. I will agitate—agitate—agitate. Now for a blow.” 

The enthusiastic wind rushed out with a burst of benevo- 
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lence. So much was to be done, that he felt he could not blow 
amiss. He stirred up the dust on the dry plains, he tossed the 
withered leaves, he ruffled the stagnant pools, and at last get- 
ting into a wood he made such a roar, that he rose in his own 
esteem, and shouted with altogether unwonted might. Some 
idle brother winds, who had nothing better to do, came rush- 
ing in to see what the matter was, and by their foolish haste 
increased the noise. More and more widely spread the alarm, 
and faster and faster came the startled breezes. Our eager 
wind began to feel his own importance, and elated with suc- 
cess, whirled swifter than ever, screaming to the full of his 
voice. “A grand work, brothers! a glorious work! This stu- 
pid sun is burning up the world, and we must interfere to save 
it. Come brothers, come!” “To do what??? cried they. 
“ Agitate, agitate, agitate, you lazy fools!’ And away he 
whirled with such honest zeal, that all the little puffs and then 
all the big blows too joined him in a grand circumgyration of 
contagious benevolence. Surprised at his own efficiency, the 
rapturous wind whirled faster than ever; and the other winds 
whirled too, all alike ignorant of what was to be done, or how 
to do it, but all in a great agitation. 

All went very well for a while; the flowers nodded—the 
groves gracefully bowed—the meadows waved—the waters 
sparkled—and the world seemed waking up. But soon winds 
of all sorts came rushing in, crowding and jostling, screaming 
for information, all willing, some for mischief, and some for 
good ends, and some for excitement, and some for love of 
power to “agitate, agitate, agitate.’ And alas! the poor honest 
wind soon found, that the blast which howled loudest headed 
the mob. There was no stopping now. In vain he cried, 
“ Peace brothers, blow softly, agitate calmly.’ Madder and 
madder grew their frenzy—and now too alas! there was no 
escape. He was whirled to and fro utterly spent, powerless, 
and horror stricken, at the ruin fast spreading over the fields he 
intended in some way or other to benefit. Crash went the 
boughs—the laden orchards were stripped—the long maize 
with its heavy ears fell prostrate—the ripened wheat was 
strewed to the ground—and where the whirlwind passed, 
spread a track of desolation. Ashe was swept along amid black 
clouds of mingled fragments, the poor wind thus meditated: 

“ Ah! I meant well, I meant well; but what a fool I was 
not to know what I wanted to do, before I tried to do It. 
Had I been true to my nearest duty, and quietly refreshed the 
plants and trees around me, I should have been useful 
although humble, and ready for any higher work to which 
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nature might call me. Alas! alas! there was more ambition 
than benevolence in my love of agitation.” W. H.C. 





A SERMON ON TRAVELLING. 
The Lord is my Shepherd.—Psalm xxiii. 1. 


Many and various are the figures by which in the Old and 
New Testament the protecting care and Providence of God 
is imaged and shadowed. The Lord is sometimes a sun in 
whose cheerful and glorious light we may safely dwell. 
Sometimes he is a shield to turn away the arrows of hostility. 
Sometimes he is a rock, towering above the plain, by the 
shadow of which we are sheltered, on the impregnable sum- 
mit of which we may defy any assault. Again, he is the 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, whose infinite armies fill 
the sky and compass the earth; before whose coming marches 
the thunderbolt and storm. And then the sweet instincts of 
earth are types of his protecting love. “ As the eagle stirreth 
up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her 
wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings; so the Lord 
alone did lead him, and there was no strange God with him.”’ 
(Deut. xxxii.11.) Orthe deeper tenderness of human parents 
is appealed to. “Can a woman forget her sucking child? 
Shail she not have compassion on her son? Yea! she may 
forget, yet will I not forget them.” (/satah xlix. 15.) Orin the 
New Testament, where God becomes a Father, uniting wisdom 
and firmness with natural affection, who sees his returning 
child a great way off, and runs and falls on his neck and kisses 
him. And in both Old and New Testaments, there often re- 
turns the beautiful image, so natural to a pastoral people, of 
a shepherd watching over his flock, protecting them from 
Wolves, and guiding them to pleasantest valleys. Jesus calls 
himself “the good shepherd, who lays down his life for his 
sheep,” in a passage which we all remember. Isaiah in one of 
his lofty strains of prophecy says of God, “He shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd; he shal! gather the lambs with his arm, 
and carry them in his bosom, and gently lead those who are 
with young.” (Jsaiah xl. 11.) And what more lovely pic- 
ture of quiet trust and peace than in the psalm from which 
our text is taken, “The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want, He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he 
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leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul, 
he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake, 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me.” 

It is one of the great blessings of religion that it leads to 
realize and feel that God is our shepherd, The irreligious 
man does not feel this. Those who live without God in the 
world cannot feel it. To the unregenerate there is no such 
fatherly Providence watching over them. Heaven is empty, 
earth is desolate of any spiritual presence. If they are pros- 
perous it is a lucky accident, a fortunate chance. If they are 
in trouble, in danger, there is no power higher than their own 
ingenuity to which they can appeal; no wisdom beyond their 
own sagacity on which they can rely. But those who have 
given themselyesto God; who have accepted his offers of mercy 
and love; who have entered into the covenant offered through 
Christ; these feel themselves always under the divine protec- 
tion. They are watched over by a covenant God. Having 
resolved to make it the great object of their life to serve and 
honor Him, they have a blessed assurance that He is always 
near them; and they are never without God in the world, 
What peace can equal theirs who haye the Infinite Father of 
the Universe for their protector and friend! 

This feeling of reliance on a Higher Power is perhaps the 
deepest and most blessed that man can feel. To rouse and 
quicken this feeling, all earthly events, all the pains, joys, 
hopes and fears of life are mercifully adapted. All may lead 
us to God, if we are but willing to go. They are angels beck- 
oning us to the skies, if we will only look up and see their fair 
invitations, It is the part of wisdom to learn these lessons, 
but our heart too often slights them. ae 


Experience, with a world of sighs i 
Purchased, and pains and heart-break have been her’s 
And taught her nothing; where she erred she errs. 


instead of learning submission and trust, through affliction; 
we too often only repine. Instead”of learning a lesson of 
thankfulness from joy, we become proud and self indulgent. 
In security we go to sleep, and if danger rouses us, It 1S but 
fora moment. As soon as it is past we forget its lessons, and 


become as indifferent and dead in spirit as before. Oh, for 
some power to quicken our dead souls, and wake us from this 
leaden sleep of indolence and inaction! 
These%thoughts have been suggested to me during the Jour- 
ney from which I have lately returned. There are many 
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things in travelling which may remind us, if we are so dis- 
posed, that God is our shepherd. There are some lessons 
which we may learn abroad better than when surrounded by 
the ease, the comfort and security of home. And if travellers 
to distant climes, remember their friends at home, and carry 
back to them little gifts procured in China or the Indias, why 
should we not also bring home to our friends the reflections 
and thoughts which our journeyings suggest to us. If those 
who come back from the Tropics and the Poles entertain us 
with stories of icebergs and Esquimaux, of palm-trees and 
hurricanes; why should we not, though our journey be but for 
a few hundred miles, describe the religious feelings and emo- 
tions, the sense of God’s presence and love, and the wonders 
of his hand and Providence which we may have seen felt 
and enjoyed? 

The religious uses of travelling are many; from among them 
I would select a few of the most obvious. 

1. The dangers of travelling ought to lead us to look with re- 
liance to God our shepherd. 

It is true that our times are not like those in which when 
one left home even for a few hundred miles he was not likely 
to be heard from till he returned; and in which, during the ab- 
sence of a friend, prayers were wont to be read every Sab- 
bath in the churches for his safety. As the number of trav- 
ellers has increased their danger has diminished. It is also 
true that there is danger every where, that we are exposed to 
danger when walking the street or sitting in our homes. Still, 
while every mail brings intelligence of dreadful accidents, by 
land and sea, through the carelessness or ignorance of man, or 
the mighty forces of Nature, we must feel that we are not so 
safe when abroad as whenat home. When we go away, we 
eXpose ourselves to new dangers, and we may very possibly 
never return. These dangers and risks may be encountered 
in three ways: either in a spirit of anxiety or fear; of reck- 
lessness and indifference; or of reliance on Providence. Some 
persons go in the first state; they are anxious and fearful, and 
lose all the pleasure and profit of their journey by their cow- 
ardly apprehensions. No one would be willing, certainly, to 
tvgy¥el in this spirit. Ifthe dangers were ever so imminent, 
thergis nothing gained by fear. But the reckless and indif- 
lerentgpinit is more common, and is mistaken by many for 

.<7-It is not so. Recklessness and carelessness only 

danger comes near, and then generally change into 
kegf:irresolution and most miserable terror. There is 
yrévyeckless population than that of Spanish America, 
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yet I was told by a friend who was in the city of Santa Mar- 
tha, when it was partially destroyed by an earthquake, two 
or three years ago, that the population was frantic with terror, 
and threw themselves on their knees in the streets, crying for 
help to the Saints and the Virgin. We know too that in ship- 
wrecks men learn to pray, who never prayed before, and who, 
if they escape, will probably never pray again: showing ushow 
worthless is the religion which is excited only by terror, but 
showing us also that even in the mostirreligious breast there is a 
latent conviction of the reality of invisible things which terror 
discloses. The reckless spirit, then, is not one in which a sen- 
sible man would like to encounter danger. The spirit of re- 
liance is the only one wherein is true courage and real peace. 
The Christian traveller, who has come to the light of God’s 
truth, and searched his heart, who knows that his purposes 
and aims are such as God will approve, can calmly commit 
himself to the protection of Heaven. When he departs on his 
journey, he goes not in his own strength and sagacity, but 
resting on God’s power and wisdom. And then if the distant 
danger comes near and the peril is great, Ais heart will not 
fail; though all around are agitated, he is calm. He says, 
“ The Lord is my shepherd, and though I walk in the valley of 
the shadow of death I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” 
And if the danger should not approach, still his preparation for 
it is not lost; it has taught him a lesson of reliance and con- 
fiding trust. 

2. The traveller also can scarcely fail to learn something 
of the goodness of God from his works in Nature. 

It is true that he has nature around him at home as well as 
away. ‘The simplest flower beneath his feet, the cloud which 
drifts over his head; the stars, “those preachers of beauty 
which come out every night like a city of God and light the 
universe with their admonishing smile;’’ all may teach us 
endless lessons. But because they are common and familiar 
they lose their influence over us. In travelling we occasion- 
ally come to scenes so strikingly beautiful or grand as to com- 
pel us to think of their author. 

Not many weeks since, I passed by Niagara, and spent a 
few hours in seeing as much as I could in that brief space, of 
its unrivalled scenery. I had with me a single chance com- 
panion. We went from point to point of the beautiful islands, 
which, covered with bowers of tangled and fantastic evergreen, 
cling to the edge of the precipice amid the fury and turmoil 
and foam of the leaping waters. The majestic rainbow springs 
up from the depths beneath clouds of snow-white spray, swept 
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up from below. The waters behind came rushing to fling 
themselves over the edge in one broad mass which seemed 
fringed with millions of sparkling diamonds. We went below, 
and the beauty now deepened into sublimity and terror. We 
looked up, and the enormous mass of waters tumbling from 
the black precipice, seemed about to rend away the rocks and 
hurl them down headlong upon us. From the caverns around 
us the winds swept by in gusts of mist and rain, while the ter- 
ribleroar from below seemed to threaten destruction to the 
weak mortal who ventured into such a scene. Who could 
help feeling the presence of God here? Who could help saying 
to the cataract, in the language of the Hymn: 





Who called you forth from night and utter death— 
Down those precipitous, black, shattered, rocks, 
Forever shattered and the same forever? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy! 

He who did not hear the voice of Gop in the roar of that 
water would hardly listen to it from a human preacher; he who 
did not see the word of Gop written in that wonderful scene 
would hardly see it in a printed volume. I found afterwards 
when conversing with my companion that though he had said 
nothing, yet the whole time we were together he was filled 
with religious emotions. The sight of Niagara had perhaps 
done as much to rouse his spiritual nature as any event which 
ever befel him. 

Or who can look at the autumnal forest where no two trees 
seein of the same color—or travel among the prairies with 
their carpet of flowers, and not recall the words of Jesus—«If 
God so clothes the grass,?”? &c. Shall we not learn a lesson 
of reliance—shall we not say, “The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 
he leadeth me beside the still water.’ 

3. But in the works and arts of men no less than in nature 
we may learn lessons of God’s providence, and look upon the 
Lord as our shepherd. 

I know that it is not usual to see the providence of God in 
the inventions of man. We marvel at the wonderful inven- 
lions and improvements of our age, and give man the glory 
and not God. We rejoice in these improvements as increasing 
our temporal luxuries and comforts, and do not read the spi- 
ritual results which lie beyond them. We are constantly, for 
instance, talking ef the wonderful advantages which the steam- 
boat has brought to this western valley. Why should we not 
see God’s providence in the fact that this invention was per- 
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fected just when it was wanted by this country, so peculiarly 
adapted to be benefitted by it. 

Why not also, when we notice in travelling the wonderful 
improvements by which journeys have been abridged, moun- 
tains made passable, and different parts of the land brought 
close together—why not see in this a power intended to coun- 
teract the tendency to discord and to barbarism which a widely 
scattered population produces? Mountains interposed” shall 
not in our land “ make enemies of nations which had else like 
kindred drops have melted in one.” Is not there something 
providential here? Can we not read in this that the Lord is 
our shepherd and will lead us in paths of righteousness? 

While in one of the eastern cities | attended a Mechanic’s 
Fair, in which every variety of American manufacture was 
exhibited. The variety and splendor of the exhibition was 
truly remarkable when we think how short a time ago there 
were no manufactures in our country at all. The extent of 
this exhibition may be judged from the fact that for twelve 
days it was visited by about seven thousand spectators a day. 
Every one seemed impressed by the beauty of the scene, and 
the ingenuity displayed in the various contrivances. But I 
saw something deeper than beauty and ingenuity—I see, or 
think I see that God intends by means of all these mechanical 
improvements, not merely that the luxuries of a few should be 
increased, but the many should have leisure given them for 
thought and moral and spiritual culture. Thus far, it is true, 
that Jabor-saving machinery has not saved labor anywhere. All 
classes work harder than before. The only effect is that the 
standard of luxury is elevated, and rich and poor must have 
larger houses and greater luxuries than formerly, and work as 
hard as ever to get them. It is true, that there is no place 
where people work as they do where these machines are to be 
found. But this is and must be temporary—the ultimate re- 
sult must be to give every human being time for thought and 
feeling as well as work. This, all have a right to. Man is notall 
hand—he has also a head—he has also a heart—and the heart 
and head have a right to be cared for and must by and by be 
thought of. In sucha scene, therefore, instead of rejoicing that 
we can have fine carpets and splendid furniture, let us rather re- 
joice that means are in operation by which opportunity for 
reflection and feeling may by and by be brought to every 
door. Hitherto the majority of men have been mere drudges, 
but such they shall not continue to be forever. Time shall be 
given then to cultivate their minds and hearts, and they shall 
be enabled to rise to the full dignity of men. 
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4. The traveller may also see how impartially God distri- 
butes good and evil to all his children. The law of compen- 
sation, one of the most universal laws of the world, he will 
find in operation wherever he goes. He will find that every 
situation, every condition, every country has its good and its 
evil. This will teach him contentment and humility. . It will 
teach him to bear his evil with his good, knowing that there is 
no such thing anywhere as unmixed good. This is a great 
source of content. It will teach him also not to be overproud 
of his own advantages or those of his country, knowing that 
other places have their advantages also. If one part of the 
land has a barren and rocky soil, while another seems of inex- 
haustible fertility—-yet to compensate for this, he will see that 
the rocky soil produces industry and the fertile land idleness in 
its inhabitants. If one State is highly blessed with institutions 
of learning and means of education, he will perhaps find that its 
inhabitants, while they learn more from books, do not learn so 
much from circumstances and life as in another State where 
colleges and schools are rare. He will find in one section a 
higher culture and greater refinement of manners and mind— 
but in another he will meet more originality, more freedom of 
spirit, more genuine activity of intellect.—In one section he 
will find churches and their spires in every village and hamlet 
—in another, churches are few, and religious meetings compa- 
ratively rare. Yet let him not hastily conclude that all the 
religion is in the one place, and none in the other; for in the 
first place the religion may have degenerated into a form, a 
custom, a decent ceremony, while in the other it is a spirit and 
a life. Thus, without despising the advantages of any place, 
he will see that no one place has all the advantages; he will 
see that God is an impartial shepherd who provides for all his 
flock. Especially he will see that every where there are hu- 
man minds and human hearts, and that men and women are 
everywhere very much alike; that you can go to no spot of 
(rod’s earth where there will not be warm sympathies, gene- 
rous sacrifices, and faithful love, whatever may be the differ- 
ence of eustoms and manners. And finding thus a soul of 
goodness even in things evil, he will say with the Psalmist, 
“thou preparest a table before me inthe midst of mine enemies.”’ 

5. The traveller also may find a profitable lesson even in 
the bitterness of separation from friends. 

It is one of the severest trials of those who journey much 
to bid farewell to the near and loved. The cup of parting is 
a bitter one. It seems to be more than an equivalent for the 
pleasure of meeting. The traveller will also make friends and 
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form intimacies which it would be most delightful for him to 
prosecute. He visits many homes but he must not remain in 
any. He becomes a guest hospitably entertained and admit. 
ted to close intimacy in many noble minds and hearts. But 
hardly is the tie formed before it is snapped again. This is 
painful. But it may be profitable. It teaches us that great 
lesson, that “here we have no abiding city but seek one to 
come.” It teaches us to look for another country, that is 
heavenly, where there are no more separations. It tends 
also to elevate the character of our friendships. The blind 
and low attachment which has no respect to the charac- 
ter of its object is blighted by separation. But the intelligent 
affection, which is founded on esteem and mutual knowledge, 
is not destroyed by absence. Rivers may flow and mountains 
rise between, but so long as we sympathise in the same great 
objects, pursue the same truth, worship the same God, look 
for the same immortality—so long we cannot be wholly sepa- 
rated, nor forever. We are walking on different roads, but 
they tend to the same point, and will meet either in this world 
or the other. And this view finally prepares us also for that 
great separation of death. The traveller must often expect to 
hear that those whom he left behind him have been taken in 
his absence from earth. But if he and they were Christians 
as well as friends, he knows that this parting is only tempo- 
rary,and he can be consoled. He says, “ We shall meet again 
in a world where shadows disappear, and all is light—where 
sin is conquered, all is holiness, and purity, and love—where 
temptations no more assail us—where the corruptible body no 
longer weighs down the mind, but clothed in a new body, in- 
corruptible, spiritual, powerful, and glorious—we may com- 
mune with the great and good who have gone before—join the 
glorious company of the apostles, the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets, and the noble army of martyrs—see our Saviour eye 
to eye, and know as we are known.” 

May God grant, my friends, that all these lessons shall not 
be lost upon us. 


_ eee 


FROM GOETHE. 


There dwells a life in every star, 
With brother spheres it rolls afar, 
Its self-elected, radiant way. 
Still throb within the great earth-ball 
The forces which conduct us all 
From day to night, from nighttoday. = J. §&. D- 
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THE LAST DAYS OF A SAINT. 


Why should a Christian ever surround the death-bed with 
a drapery of gloom? The pain, the weariness, the heart-sink- 
ing of that solemn hour are heavy enough to bear without our 
adding to the burden by sad shows of grief. We would never 
prevent the natural expressions of sympathy and sorrow. They 
are gratifying to the sufferer. He needs in his fainting hour 
the support of tenderness. Standing on the verge of those 
sublime and awful realities, he clings to the assurances of the 
tried blessings of earthly life. So soon to be alone amid 
strange wonders, he may well bind faster the ties of human 
friendship. He cannot but long to feel that the earnest pray- 
ers, that the fondest love, that the confiding hopes of the dear 
ones accompany him as he passes from the world of the seen 
to the world of the unseen. To any heart that preserves its 
simple feelings there must ever be an atmosphere of awe in 
the chamber of death. But it may and should be a cheerful 
awe. Why should we have a doubt that he who gave life 
will continue it; that he who has by the discipline of earth 
partially developed and trained the spirit, will carry it on to 
perfection? What glory and peace, what beauty and power 
must be hidden from us now, which may open at once to the 
vision of the disembodied. Why then should not our expres- 
sions, tones and acts manifest a serious, yet a joyful hope? We 
have seen attempts to remove the despondency and doubts of 
the dying by ill-timed levity ;and sad,sad,indeed, are the sounds 
of mocking mirth at the hollow portals of the tomb. But we 
have seen too a sternness and awful melancholy wrapped like 
sable robes about mourning friends which we thought as ill- 
timed. Why this unnatural mystery to suggest to a dying 
brother the thought, that the doubt of the heart belies the faith 
of the head; that the consolation on the lips is contradicted by 
the misgivings of the soul? 

If faith falters we are unfit companions for the death bed. 
It is a terrible test of our philosophy to see gradually disap- 
pearing those common signs of life by which we have long 
recognised a friend; speculation is silenced by the fixed gaze, 
the feeble tone, the trembling hand, the choking breath. We 
feel then that the solid ground of knowledge fails to give foot- 
hold on the brink of this abyss; that the wings of imagination 
beat powerless in that.vacancy. But when reason is baffled 
faith mounts upward. If we have not faith, if we do not be- 
lieve in an almighty goodness ever near, in a divine love ex- 
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tending through eternity, in spiritual energies yet undeveloped, 
in heavenly homes such as eye hath not seen, and in pure and 
blessed beings ready and near to welcome, then should we 
draw apart from the friend who needs all the strength, and hope, 
and trust which man can give. Let us go to our closets, let 
us look out upon the glorious creation so crowded with life, 
and kneel in prayer before the Father, and seek from contem- 
plations of his infinite love re-assurance. The darkness of that 
great change may be filled with light that streams from the 
eternal dwelling place of God. And then, when hope once 
more prophecies in our hearts, with the freshness of soul which 
breath from heaven gives, let us return to the sufferer in his 
trial with looks and tones of cheerfulness. As we call to mind 
his many graces, imperfect though they were, and run over in 
thought his struggles, trials, multiplied experiences, we cannot 
but feel that this life has been rich with profit to him, and hope 
that the soul has been filled with germs of power and loveli- 
ness which will bloom in eternity. The one purpose that we 
should strive to strengthen in the dying, is self-consecration to 
that all-good and all-holy One, who through life has been 
working in them to willand do of his great pleasure. This is 
the true preparation for entering those new scenes of existence, 
whatever they may be. 

Such were the feelings of an aged saint, whose last days 
seemed to me truly Christian. He had long been a sufferer 
from a most painful disease, and at times he was utterly ex- 
hausted by paroxysms of pain.—But even then there was a 
patient gentleness and thoughtful consideration for every one 
around, which showed that the agony of the flesh could not 
disturb the peace of the spirit. For the last few months, how- 
ever, the torture was mitigated, and he slowly sunk into a lan- 
guid helplessness, as if Nature was kindly lulling him to rest. 
The spirit brightened as the body pined. Conceptions grew 
clearer, feelings fresher; and it seemed as if each day his heart 
widened to take in some new interest. The most trifling de- 
tail of a friend’s experience, occurrences in society, new books, 
discoveries in science, inventions promising to increase comfort 
and lighten toil, philanthropic movements called out ever 
livelier expressions of sympathy. And the beauties of the na- 
tural world, the flowers, the birds, the clouds, the stars excited 
childlike delight. A calm self-congratulation that the race 
was nearly run, a confiding dependence, a hope of higher free- 
dom and energy filled him with quiet joy. And as his eye 
fell upon others there was a depth of compassion and hope, @ 
blending of sympathy and encouragement in the glance, that 
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communicated almost unawares new confidence. A reflected 
brightness seemed to beam from his countenance as if on the 
height of his virtue the dawn of eternal day had touched him. 


[ was sitting by his easy chair one morning, reading from 


Fenelon, whose pure and devout spirituality had for him a pe- 
culiar charm, when a very excellent friend entered. Her 
views of Christianity were, as she thought, very different from 
his own; and although conscience and heart alike told her that 
he was fitted for higher scenes of improvement, she could not 
shake off the dread with which she regarded the death of one 
who, according to her creed, had not faith in a Saviour. After 
the usual salutations, she gazed upon his benignant face, which 
looked with its long white locks and beautifully rounded tem- 
ples like an incarnation of loving wisdom, and at last mildly 
said, as a tear trickled down her cheek, “Oh Mr. P., if you 
did but believe in Jesus!” “Help thou my unbelief,’ an- 
swered he as he turned full upon her the look of his light gray 
eyes, bright with that peculiar inward lustre which gives such 
an air of spirituality often to the dying. “You are better, 
much better than I am,’ she replied, “but what would be- 
come of us, miserable sinners that we are, if we relied upon 
our own weak merits? Can our imperfect goodness save us? 
Qur best acts are folly in the sight of the Holy One, and what 
atonement can we make for our countless offences? What 
can repentance do for the past? All possible penitence is our 
present duty now, and can only affect the future. There is 
butone way. An infinite sacrifice has been made. We may 
trust in this mediation. Our sins will be cleansed in the blood 
of the Lamb—if we have only faith. Why, oh why will you 
hot accept this offer of mercy?” 

He took the hand which in her earnestness she extended— 
“My friend, I do accept the offer of mercy, of free, uncondi- 
tioned, unlimited mercy, of that mercy which brought me into 
being without desert of mine, which has preserved me through 
all my follies and failings, and which now whispers in my 
heart the assurance of God’s infinite willingness to bless, re- 
deem and perfect me, if I but faithfully persevere. Do not 
think I trust in my merit; I merit nothing; for whatever good- 
hess there may be in my soul is God's highest gift, and is not 
a claim for favor but a new debt of gratitude. Do not think I 
look for a reward for my good works. Oh no! If I have 
been enabled to act ever in a pure, and loving, and humble 
spirit, the act was its own reward, and was but a farther bond 
of obligation, through the added energy it bestowed. My 
friend! what I trust in is the everlasting goodness of God. 
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Thus far it has crowned my days and moments with unmeri- 
ted blessings; and the only recompense it has required has 
been the very obedience, which was in itself at once the great. 
est blessing, and the preparation for yet higher privileges. My 
long, long life has been but one scene of benefits received, re- 
doubled, forced upon me, compelling me to obedience, winning 
me back, and shall I be so ungrateful as to.distrust my benefac- 
tor now? And can you think I do not accept the mediation of 
Jesus? He is the full revelation of God's love to us, unworthy, 
imperfect, evil as we are; he has been sent to seek and save 
the lost; he has told me that not all my mean selfishness and 
negligence could weary out the mercy of my Father; that God 
was willing to receive me to himself. Can I hesitate—can | 
doubt? The Lord by his goodness leads me to repentance.— 
I cannot resist his gracious purposes; I would become his 
child; I must be wholly his; I wait his redemption.” 

I thought to myself as I listened and looked, first at this 
aged saint, so free, so simple, so childlike in his trust, and then 
at our worthy friend, whose native convictions and spontane- 
ous good feelings were so entangled in the web of human 
creeds: ‘“ How truly does the one believe in the mercy of God; 
how entirely does the other disbelieve it,—in thinking that the 
father of all spirits cannot bless and save them, without the 
scheme of an atonement.’’ 

But any farther description of these last days, which were 
so full of instruction to me, must for the present be deferred. 

Ww. H. C. 





HYMN. 


By earth hemmed in, with earth oppressed, 
Tis hard to labor; hard to pray: 

And of the week for prayer and rest, 
We’ve but one Sabbath day. 


But purer spirits walk above 
Who worship alway; who are blest 
With an upspringing might of love, 
That makes all labor rest. 


Father! while here, I would arise 
In spirit to that realm; and there, 
Be every act a sacrifice, 
And every thought a prayer. J. i. 
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From the Democratic Review. 
THE FUTURE LIFE. 


BY W. C. BRYANT. 


How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee that time could wither, sleeps, 
And perishes among the dust we tread? 


For | shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not, 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there— 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given; 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer: 
Shall it be banished from thy tongue in heaven? 


In meadows framed by heaven’s life-breathing wind— 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of th’ unfettered mind, 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here? 


The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer, to the last: 
Shall it expire with life, and be no more? 


A happier lot than mine, and larger light, 
Await thee there; for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 
And lovest all, and renderest good for ill, 


For me—the sordid cares in which I dwell 

Shrink and consume the heart, as heat the scroll; 
And wrath has left ite scar—that fire of hell 

Has left its frightful scar upon my soul. 


Yet, though thou wear’st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 

The same fair thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in heaven’s sweet climate, yet the same? 


Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 
The wisdom that is love—till I become 
Thy fit companion in that land of bliss? 
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The Christian Ideal. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. No. 1. 


What is it to be a Christian? 

We are, most of us, all of us, so led away into sectarianism, 
so bewildered with speculations, so blinded by prejudice, dog- 
matism, creeds, and custom, that it is nowise easy to give a 
hearty answer to this plain question. And yet, putting aside 
technics and cant, there is an answer, that all must acknow- 
ledge isthe trueone. Tobe a Christian is to have the spirit 
of Christ. 

What is the spirit of Christ? We all probably feel as if we 
could at once reply. And yet who, as he looks within, does 
not find that the image of Jesus is obscure and dim? In the 
broken mirror of our spirits only fragments are reflected of 
that sublime original. We are strangers to our best friend. 
How many of those loudest in professions of attachment are 
so absorbed in the contemplation of his metaphysical attri- 
butes, his essential nature, his rank in the scale of beings, and 
all such speculative and subtle mysteries, as to become really 
insensible to his moral grandeur. And yet it is plain, that the 
essence of the mind of Jesus and his relations to the infinite 
Father must forever be unknown. We are utterly ignorant 
as to these grand secrets of our own souls. Why then delude 
ourselves by thinking that we either have or can have any 
knowledge upon the subject with regard to Jesus? His glory 
must be ever to us, not an essential or metaphysical, but a 
moral glory. In his character alone can we recognise his 
divinity. It is his character then that should attract our re- 
gard. It is his character that is presented as the true object 
for our reverence. Thousands lose all sight of Jesus in the 
splendor in which they shroud him. They multiply titles of 
honor, and invent new distinctions, and forget meanwhile the 
prophet of Nazareth. Texts are torn from their connection to 
be used as materials in rearing stately piles of systematic the- 
ology; but the Rabbis and the Scribes do not follow humbly 
with the multitudes, and listen as he draws instruction from 
each passing incident, to one who “spake as never man spake.” 
If we are ever to learn the true dignity of the Son of God, we 
must study his life, till that spirit which was filled with the 
fullness of the Father reveals itself to us. Men do not see 
Jesus. A mystical image figured in the clouds by the mistaken 
— of past ages comes between them and the Son of 
Jvian. 


But it is not they alone who lose sight of the spirit of Jesus 
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in the contemplations of his essential nature, rank and offices, 
who are strangers to him. Others, too, who call themselves 
rational, and feel pride in their escape from human subtleties 
and theological metaphysics, are equally wanting in true faith 
and love. The living Son of God is hidden from their hearts, 
and an abstract scheme of religious truth and of moral princi- 
ples usurps his place in their esteem. They think not of his 
character, but of his doctrines; they study not his spirit, but 
his laws of duty. Asif Jesus was a philosopher; as if he 
came to teach a system! All his utterances were perfectly in 
harmony, and form indeed a consistent whole, because they 
broke forth from a soul at peace with itself. All his sayings 
were universal truths, because spiritual insight opened to him 
the very central laws of life. Jesus was truly the Word of 
God. But he taught no theories. He spoke with authority, 
And we never can feel his eloquence, so severely simple, 
so strong, so graceful, so pathetic, so rich in allusions, so sub- 
limely true, till we learn how it was called out by events; and 
how exactly adapted it was to occasions. His parables, his 
promises, his reproofs, his warnings, his encouragements, 
gain ten-fold weight and beauty, when viewed in connection 
with his circumstances. But more, much more than this may 
be said; we really cannot fully comprehend his meaning with- 
out the commentary of his acts. His Life was his revelation; 
and his words were but the keys to decipher it. There has 
been a habit among religious writers and preachers, of talking 
of Christianity, Christian truth, Christian principles, till some 
of us are in danger of forgetting that Jesus in his own spirit 
was the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Many a Christian philo- 
sopher, professedly, is utterly wanting in personal love of Jesus. 

Now these are great evils. ‘This absence of personal love 
for the Son of God is paralysing Christian progress. We are 
entirely convinced, and we wish to repeat the conviction again 
and again, that the world is to be Christianized, and man re- 
deemed and perfected only through the spirit of Jesus. 
Creeds, theological theories, speculative doctrines will do little; 
and abstract truths, naked principles will not do much more. 
But Jesus in his life and character has ever worked, will ever 
work moral miracles. In the soul, that learns to know him, 
love him, obey him, follow him, imitate him, the waters of 
heavenly life, of peace and love and liberty spring up. Let 
us rejoice in every sign that men are awakening from their 
long bondage to human corruptions to a true sense of the 
Divinity of Christ. May the day soon come, when we shall 
all strive so to enter into the events and occurrences, the words 
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and acts of our master, that we shall feel his greatness as his 
immediate followers did. Then will our hearts burn within 
us as he speaks to us. Then as we ponder over the frag. 
mentary sketches of his short and wonderful career shall we 
learn to say, “Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” If we have been in the habit of read- 
ing the gospels, chapter by chapter, verse by verse, as an old 
story, unmoved by incidents which have been familiar from 
childhood, untouched by expressions which we have heard 
weekly from the pulpit, let us take a wiser course. The New 
Testament presents us with a most vivid although imperfect 
portraiture of the most interesting, the most entirely original 
and unparallelled being who has ever trod this earth. There 
was an inward majesty, a purity, a peace, a loveliness, a calm 
energy pervading his whole speech and conduct, which opens 
to us visions of spiritual being, such as we can attain to no 
where else. We in our dullness and selfish apathy cannot at 
once appreciate his peculiar grandeur of thought and purpose, 
We must welcome his image to our souls, live in communion 
with him, refer passing scenes to his doctrine for illustration, 
learn the depth of wisdom in his precepts by applying them, 
and gain a knowledge of the inward power which animated 
him by imitating with confiding reverence his conduct. For 
the purpose of awakening in our own hearts and the hearts 
of our readers a livelier appreciation of the spirit of Jesus, 
and a true personal love for him, we propose in this and some 
following papers to consider as we can the great elements of 
his character. 

And as the first distinctive trait of Jesus let us dwell for 2 
few moments upon his feeling towards God as a Father. 
Much as this view is insisted on, we probably none of us ap- 
preciate duly the pecudarity of his faith in this respect. It 
is unlike any thing in the annals of the human race. Men had 
repeatedly, and perhaps among all nations, risen to the idea ol 
one Infinite Spirit. This was a sublime conception; and whe- 
ther it was the result of a primitive revelation not wholly for- 
gotten, or of profound reflection, or an intuition of spontaneous 
reason, thefact is equally worthy of our admiration; for it 1s 4 
proof of the divine power of the human spirit amid all its weak- 
ness anderror. The representations given of the attributes and 
powers of God also by poets and prophets in all lands, and espe- 
cially in Judea, had been awfully grand. And again, many 4 
human heart had been overpowered and subdued to lad 
obedience by visions of the divine goodness, enduring trom 
everlasting to everlasting. There had even been minds of 
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sufficient purity and simple feeling, to escape from the false 
images of glory drawn from human power, and to look up to 
God as a Father. Where then was the peculiarity of Jesus? 

It was here. From his earliest years when he answered his 
wondering friends, “wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father's business,”’ till the hour of agony, when with expiring 
breath he said, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,”’ 
there was a wholly unexampled sense of the nearness, the 
tenderness, the constancy of the love of God. Jesus felt un- 
changeably the presence of this benignant being within and 
around. It was a living communion with his Father and his 
God. He speaks of this relation with the most simple, un- 
forced allusions. Not a trace is there in his language or in 
his acts of mystical enthusiasm, or of fevered self-love. All 
is calm, clear, consistent in his references to the presence of 
God. It is as ifa being endowed with a mew sense should 
come among men and undesignedly intermingle in his speech 
descriptions of experiences peculiar to himself. 

We do not find the peculiarity of Jesus, be it noticed, in 
the mere fact of his calling God our Heavenly Father, the 
Father of the human race, but in his living conviction of this 
relation between the infinite being and every soul. It is re- 
markable that he gave no definite instructions upon this grand 
first truth of religion. His mention of the Supreme Being is 
always incidental. He taught us that the glory of the Holy 
One was his goodness, not by discussions, but by his own 
confiding gratitude and trust. The world, society, events, his 
own spirit were manifestations to him of the Father. The 
lilly, the sparrow were cared for, the hairs of our heads were 
numbered; and the Holy Spirit was given to those who sought 
it with believing hearts. He felt that he was one with God. 
His words, his acts, were the inspiration of God. He became 
the image of the Father. Where in the history of the human 
race can we find a faith like this! The very life of his soul 
was this sense of the present love of the Father. 

And it was not to himself alone that he considered this ten- 
der regard as extending. His own language leaves no doubt 
asto what his view was of the relations of God to every pure 
and upright soul; “My Father will love him, and we will 
come and make our abode with him;’”’ “As thou Father art 
in me and I in thee, that they may be one in us;” “And the 
glory which thou gavest me I have given them; that they 
may be one, even as we are one; I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one;’’ “that the love where- 
with thou hast loved me may be inthem.” The expressions, 
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too of the apostles show plainly what their understanding was 
of the connection of God with the spiritually minded. He 
was their Father, they were “his Sons,”’ “ born of him,” “\ed 
by his spirit,’ “ filled with his fullness.” 

Now we repeat, this was a wholly original and peculiar faith 
in Jesus. It seemed like no result of reflection, like no gradu- 
ally introduced conviction. But it was a spontaneous sense 
of the infinite love of the Parent of souls; it was the instinctive 
recognition of his own spiritual dependance and _relation- 
ship; it was the natural faith of one who was “in the bosom 
of the Father.”’ Men speak of the mercy of God, of the con- 
descension of God, but always with a consciousness of distance 
and a timiddoubt. “But perfect love casteth out fear.” Je- 
sus manifested in his whole life his unquestioning assurance 
that the Father loved him. How unhesitating, how unlimited 
was his hope. “Glorify thou me with thine own self.” The 
blessedness of Heaven was within and around the Son of Man 
which was in Heaven.’”’ He was animated with the con- 
sciousness that he was made for infinite good, for “the glory 
which he had with God before the world was.” The whole 
wealth of the divine perfections were opened for his enjoy- 
ment. “The Father gave not the spirit by measure unto him.” 
It was the happiness of the infinite spirit to bless his spirit 
with everlasting life. “As the Father had life in himself, 
so had he given to the Son to have life in himself.’”? Our sen- 
suality, our sloth, our selfishness separate us from God; but 
Jesus did always “those things that pleased him,” and so 
‘‘abode in his love.” 

Let it be observed, we are carefully avoiding all subtle spec- 
ulations about the essential nature of Christ and his modes of 
relation with the divine being. We find no reference to any 
such considerations inthe New Testament. We are speaking 
of this oneness with the Father solely as a moral trait. And 
what a proof was it of the perfect purity of Jesus. “The 
pure in heart shall see God.’”? The sense of the supreme 
spirit was not dimmed in him by the mortal weaknesses which 
blind us. He was free from the bondage of sin that enslaves 
us,in “the glorious liberty of a Son of God.” He felt the 
grand destiny of moral perfection to which he was welcomed. 
The full brightness of divine benignity blessed him. “He was 
in the Father and the Father in him.” W. H.C. 





Diffidence and Confidence. 


DIFFIDENCE AND CONFIDENCE. 


| have two friends in whom I feel a particular interest. 
The one, whose name is Diflidens, is a young man of clear 
head and warm heart, but so reserved that you may find it 
no easy matter to get acquainted with him. He will bow 
to you when introduced, and speak very pleasantly; but 
should you the next day meet him in the street, he will look 
in any direction rather than toward you, because he fears that 
you will not look at him. Or, perhaps, he may look toward 
you out of the corners of his eyes, and even venture half a 
bow, which if you return, well and good; but if not, he bri- 
dles wp again, and then goes on for a hundred or two yards, 
ducking his head at each step, so that any on-looker may be 
led to think his half bow merely one ot the ducks. Diffidens 
in society is silent, and always standing in the way; ata party 
the waiter hits him every time it is carried from one room to 
the other: if a lady, more Chrigtian than most ladies are, nods 
tohim, when by chance theif eyes meet, he nods, blushes, 
and walks away; and the next time he meets that lady, 
though he may long to sit down and talk to her, the 
chances are, he will not even recognize her as an acquaintance. 

How opposite to all this is my other friend, Confidens. He 
greets every man, woman and child that comes in his way, 
Were he walking through a grave-yard at midnight, and were 
the ghosts of the buried to rise about him, he would start, 
smile, and shake hands all round. 

Watch Confidens, when in a party, and he is drawing all 
hearts to him; by what? His assurance? Ohno! it is by his 
heartiness that he wins the hearts of others. But Diffidens 
has a heart too, and in all likelihood loves and respects many 
of those present more than his comrade does; and yet, while 
Confidens is giving pleasure, and receiving pleasure; chat- 
ting with one, dancing with another, and by a glance of the 
eye, complimenting a third; Diffidens stands unpleased, giv- 
ing no pleasure, and by his looks poisoning the healthful and 
good influences of the time. 

Whence comes this difference? I will tell you, and do 
you think of it, for it involves much; and having thought of 
it long and deeply, practise upon it. The one has faith, the 
other has not. This is implied in our description, a—diffident 
or faithless young man: not a modest, not a humble, but a 
faithless young man. Confidens has faith in his own warm 
affections and pure purposes; he trusts, too, that they will 
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please and be responded to. He has faith in the good will, 
the high-mindedness, the open hearts of others; and by his 
faith creates in them good-will and open hearts—for faith can 
remove mountains. Diffidens, by his want of faith, closes 
and chills all hearts. Such are my friends; let us imitate the 
one and pity the other. oar 





DR. CHANNING’S LETTER. 


We do our readers the best service in our power, by present- 
ing them with copious extracts from the late letter of Doctor 
Channing. Marry of our southern and western friends may 
have no other opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
views of one, who speaks upon the great subject of interest 
now before the American people, with equal sympathy and 
candor. May the day soon came for that frank and friendly 
interchange of thought which all as Christians and Brethren 
must desire: 


“ For oue,I desire that slavery should be defended by the ablest men 
among its upholders. In the long run, truth is aided by nothing somuch 
as by opposition, and by the opposition of those who can give the full 
strength of the argument on the side of error. In an age of authority 
and spiritual bondage, the opinions of an individual are often important, 
sometimes decisive. One voice may determine the judgement of a 
country. But in an age of free discussion, little is to be feared from 
great names, on whatever side arrayed. When I hear a man complain- 
ing that some cause, which he has at heart, will be put back for years 
by a speech or a book, I suspect that his attachment to it is a prejudice, 
that he has no consciousness of standing on a rock. The more dis- 
cussion the better, if passion and personality be eschewed: and dis- 
cussion, even if stormy, often winnows truth from error, a good never 
to be expeeted in an uninquiring age.” 

“I shall speak strongly of slavery, for we serve neither truth nor 
-virtue by pruning discourse into tameness; but a criminal institution 

.does not necessarily imply any singular criminality in those who up- 
hold it. An institutien, the growth of barbarous times, transmitted 
from distant ages, and “sanctified” by the laws, is a very different 
thing, as far as the character of its friends is concerned, from what tt 
would be, were it deliberately adopted at the present day.” 

“F take the ground, that no communities, unless cutting themselves 
off from the civilized world, can withstand just, enlightened, earnest 
opinion; and this power must be brought to bear on slavery more 
zealously than.ever.” 
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«“ We are told, that the slaveholding States, in relation to this point, 
stand on the same ground with foreign countries, and are consequently 
to be treated with equal delicacy and reserve. This position I deny ; 
but grant it; I maintain the right of acting on foreign countries by 
moral means for moral ends.” 

“Is humanity a local feeling? Does sympathy stop at a frontier? 
Does the heart shrink and harden as it approximates an imaginary 
line on the earth’s suface? Is moral indignation moved only by 
crimes perpetrated under our own eyes? Has duty no work to do 
beyond our native land? Does a man cease to be a brother by living 
in another State? Is liverty nothing to us, if cloven down at a little 
distance? Christianity teaches different lessons. Its spirit is uncon- 
fned love. One of its grandest truths is human brotherhood, Under 
its impulses, Christians send the preacher of the cross to distant coun- 
tries, to war with deep-rooted institutions. The spiritual ties, which 
bind all men together, were not woven by human policy, nor can 
statesmen sunder them.” 

“The position is false, that nation has no right to interfere morally 
with nation. Every community is responsible to other communities 
for its laws, habits, character; not responsible in the sense of being 
liable to physical punishment and force, but in the sense of just expo- 
sure to reprobation and scorn; and this moral control communities 
are bound to exercise over each other, and must exercise over each 
other, and exercise it more and more in proportion to the spread of 
intelligence and civilization.” 

“In consequence of the increasing intercourse and intelligence of 
modern times, there is now erected in the civilized world, a grand 
moral tribunal, before which all communities stand, and must be 
judged. As yet, its authority is feeble compared with what it 1s to be, 
but still strong enough to lay restraint, to inspire fear. Before this, 
slaveholding communities are arraigned, and must answer. The 
frends of justice, liberty and humanity, accuse them of grievous 
wrorgs. It is vain to talk of the prescription of two hundred years. 
Within this space of time, great changes have taken place in the 
code, by which the commonwealth of nations passes sentence. The 
doctrine of human rights has been expounded. ‘The right of the la- 
borer to wages, the right of every innocent man to his own person, 
the right of all to equality before the laws, these are no longer ab- 
stractions of speculative visionaries, no longer innovations, but the 
established rights of humanity. Before the tribunal of the civilized 
world, and the higher tribunal of Christianity and of God, the slave- 
holder has to answer for stripping his brother of these recognised pri- 
Vileges and immunities of a man. Multitudes, on both sides of the 
ocean, looking above the distinction of nations, standing on the broad 
ground of a common nature, protest in the face of heaven and earth, 
against the wrong inflicted on their enslaved brother. Let the south 
understand, that it is not your voice, or mine, or that of a small knot 
of enthusiasts, which they have to silence. You and I are nothing, 
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but as we represent those great principles of justice and charity, with 
which the human heart is everywhere beginning to beat. Every- 
where the slaveholder is accused; everywhere he is judged.” 

“It is strange, that the south should tell us, that the increasing pro- 
test at the north against slavery, Is the greater wrong, because slavery 
is one of their institutions. As if an evil lost its deformity by becoming 
an institution, that is, an established thing, held up by laws and public 
force.” 

“The notion, which I have combatted, that slavery is to be treated 
with respect because it is a public ordinance, is one of many proofs, 
that, even yet, there is but a faint consciousness of the existence of 
an everlasting and immutable rule of right. Multitudes, even now, 
know no higher authority than human government. They think, that 
a number of men, perhaps little honored as individuals for intelligence 
and virtue, are yet competent, when collected into a legislature, to 
create right and wrong.” 

“You and I, sir, observe the golden rule, concerning southern 
slavery. We do to our neighbor, what we wish our neighbor to do to 
us. We expose, as we can, the crimes and cruelties of other States, 
and we ask of other States the same freedom towards our own. If, 
in the opinion of the civilized world, or of any portion of it, we of this 
Commonwealth are robbing men of their dearest rights, and treading 
them in the dust, let the wrong be proclaimed far and wide. If good 
men anywhere believe, that here the weak are at the mercy of the 
strong, and the poor are denied the protection of the laws, then let 
them make every State of the Union ring with indignant rebuke.” 

“In the preceding remarks, | have gone on the supposition, that 
the slaveholding States, as far as slavery is concerned, stand to the 
other States on the footing of foreign countries, and have shown, that 
if we make them this concession, our right of remonstrance against 
this institution is untouched. But this concession is ungrounded, un- 
just. The free and slave States are one nation, and have a very 
different connection with one another from their connection with for- 
eign communities. Slavery is not the affair of a part only, but of the 
whole. ‘The free States are concerned in it, and of necessity act on 
it and are acted on by it. We of the north sustain intimate relations 
to slavery, which make us partakers of its guilt,and which, of course, 
bind us to use every lawful means for its subversion.” 

“The district of Columbia fastens on the whole nation the guilt of 
slaveholding. We at the north uphold it as truly as the south. That 
district belongs to no State, but to the nation. It is governed by the 
nation, and with as ample powers as are possessed by any State gov- 
ernment. Its laws and institutions exist through the national will. 
Every legal act owes its authority to Congress. Of consequence, the 
slavery of the District is upheld by the nation, Nota slave is sold or 
whipped there, but by the sanction of the whole people. The slave 
code of the District admits of mitigations ; and this code remains 
uamodified through the national will. The guilt of the institution 
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thus lies at the door of every man in the United States, unless he purge 
himself of it by the solemn petition atid remoristrance against the evil. 
What! have the free States nothing todo with slavery! This mo- 
ment they are giving it active support.” 

“The constitution requires the free States to send back to boridage 
the fugitive slave. Does this show that we hive no concern with the 
domestic institutions of the south? that the guilt of thert, if such there 
be, is wholly theirs, and in no degrée ours? This clause; makes us 
direct partakers of the guilt; and, of consequence, we have a vital 
interest in the matter of slavery. I know no provision of the constl- 
tution at which my moral feelings revolt, but this. Has not the slave 
a right to fly from bondage? Who among us doubts it? Let any 
man ask himself, how he should construe his rights, were lie made a 
slave; and does he not receive an answer from his own moral nature, 
as bright immediate, and resistless as lightning? And yet we of thé 
free States stop the flying slave, and give him back to bondage! It 
does not satisfy me to be told, that this is a part of that sacred instru- 
ment, the constitution, which all are solemnly bound to uphold. No 
charter of man’s writing can sanctify injustice, or repeal God’s Eternal 
Law. I cannot escape the conviction, that every nian, who aids the 
restoration of the flying slave, is a wrong-doer, though this is done by 
our best and wisest men with no self-reproach. ‘To send him from a 
free State into bondage, seems to me much the same thing ds to trans+ 
port him from Africa to the West Indies or this country. I shall 
undoubtedly be told, that the fugitive is a slave by the laws of the 
territory from which he escapes. But when laws are acknowledged 
violations of the most sacred rights, we cannot innocently be activé 
in replacing men under their cruel power.” 

“It will be said, that the south will insist on this stipulation, becausé 
it is necessary to the support of her institutions. This necessity may 
be questioned, because, if I may judge from a rough estimate, compa- 
ratively few fugitives are recovered from other States; and yet 
slavery lives and thrives. But if the necéssity be real, then it follows, 
that the free States are the guardians, and essential supports of slavery. 
We are the jailors and constables of the institutiou ; and yet, we are 
told, that we sustain no relation to slavery, that it is in no degtee out 
concern.” 

“T appeal to the geritrosity and honor of the south, and would ask 
whether we, with our views of slavery, ought to be required to give 
itactive support? { would ask, whethér, in the present State of opin- 
ion in the civilized world, a slave country ought not to protect its own 
institution, without looking for aid to others? I would ask; too, 
whether a citizen, who views the government which he sustains, as 
pledged to wrong, deserves reproach for laboring to bring it into 
harmony with truth and rectitude?” 

“I proceed to consider another important relation which the north 
bears toslavery. Weare bound, in case of an insurrection of the slaves 
against their masters, to put it down by force. This we ought to do, 
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for such an insurrection would involve all the woes atid crimes of civil 
war in the most aggravated forms, with no posstbility of a beneficial 
result. Have we not, then, painful relations to slavery? Have we 
not a deep interest in its abolition?” . 

“In another view the north sustains relations to slavery. Slavery 
is our near neighbor; and not a few among us grow hardened to it by 
familiarity. It perverts our moral sense. We cannot hold intimate 
connexion, national union, with a region where so great an abuse is 
legalised, and yet escape contamination, To say nothing of friendly 
domestic intercourse, our commercial relations with the slave States 
give to not a few a peculiar interest in the institution. The slave is 
mortgaged to the northern merchant. ‘The slaves’ toil is the northern 
merchant’s wealth, for it produces the great staple on which all the 
commercial dealings of the country turn. As our merchants and 
manufacturers cast their eyes southward, what do they see? Cotton, 
cotton, nothing but cotton. This fills the whole horizon of the south, 
What care they for the poor human tools by whom it is reared? Their 
sympathies are with the man with whom they deal, who trusts them 
and is trusted by them, and not with the bondmen, by whose sweat 
they thrive, What change do they desire in a system so gainful! 
Under these various influences, the moral feeling of the north in regard 
to slavery is more of less palsied. Men call it in vague language an 
evil, just as they call religion a good j. in both cases giving assent to 
a lifeless form of words, which they forget whilst they utter them, and 
which have no power over their lives.. 

“There is another way in which southern slavery bears seriously 
on the north. It blends itself intimately with the whole political 
action of the country, determines its parties, decides important mea- 
sures of government, is a brand of discord, a fountain of bitter strifes, 
and, whilst it lasts, will never suffer us to become truly one people. 
We call ourselves onc, but slavery makes us two.” 

“T have thus considered at length the right and fitness of discussing 
freely the subject of slavery. Why is it that this right is questioned! 
What lies at the bottom of the charge against us, of unwarrantable 
interference with what is not our proper concern? The real cause of 
the complaint, though not suspected at the south, is the insensibility 
which prevails there in regard to this evil. Could the slaveholder 
look on it from our point of view, could he see it as we do, he would 
no longer blame our remonstrances against it. He would himself 
join the cry. But here lies his unhappiness. Long habit has hard- 
ened him to slavery. Perhaps he calls it an evil, but this word on his 
lips means something very different from what it means in ours. 
Habit is as powerful over the understanding and conscience as over 
the will. An institution handed down from our fathers, sanctioned by 
laws, and under which we have grown up, be it ever so criminal, can- 
not shock us as it does a stranger, and we naturally count the stran- 
ger’s rebuke an insult and wrong. Here lies the vice of Mr. Clay’s 
speech. He silently assumes the innocence of slavery. He does not 
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dream of the need of apologizing for himself as a slaveholder. He 
cannot realise, that, in the view of the civilized world, this is a brand 
which shows through all the brightness of his talents and fame.” 

«J have never been disposed todeny, that at the south slavery wore 
a milder aspect than in other countries, though by some this is strenu- 
ously denied. I concede the fact; and still more, I cannot doubt, that 
the condition of the slave continues to improve, The cry, that the 
slave is treated more severely on account of the abolition movement 
at the north, cannot be true on the whole, though particular restraints 
may be increased. He is and must be treated more kindly. We 
have here better evidence than rumor, A master was never made 
more severe, by having the eyes of the world turned upon him, espe- 
cially when the world, as at present, is more than ever penetrated with 
the spirit of humanity. Slavery exists at this moment under the broad 
light of heaven. ‘The sound of the lash resounds through the free 
States, and through all nations, ‘The master is held responsible to 
his race for his power. Can this make him more severe? ‘The de- 
fence which we hear from the south, set us at ease on this point. The 
anxiety of the planter to show the northern visiter the comforts of his 
slaves, set us at ease. Within a short time, more than one gentle 
voice of woman from the south has spoken to me of the happiness of 
the slave. ‘The master feels that he can only keep himself within 
the pale of civilized society, by practising kindness to a certain extent. 
All his defenders at the north plead his kindness. Who does not see, 
that, under these influences, the severities of the system must be 
mitigated, and that the advocates of freedom are doing immediate good 
to the poor creatures whose cause they espouse? 

“] believe, too, that not only is the general treatment of the slaves 
improved, but that their religious means are increased, in consequence 
of the agitation at the north. We are told, that they are now denied 
instruction in reading, But ministers, churches, masters, are waked 
up, as never before, to the obligation of giving to the slaves the bles- 
sings of Christianity, and have a new anxiety to roll away the reproach 
of bringing up hoardes of heathens within their borders.” 

“Mr, Clay affirms, that, the doctrine that man cannot be rightfully 
seized and held as property, is a ‘visionary dogma’ ‘the wild specu- 
lation of theorists and innovators.’ Does not Mr. Clay know, that 
the English nation, from its highest to its lowest ranks, with scarce an 
exception, pronounces the pretended right of property in men, an ag- 
gravated wrong? Does he not know, that this same doctrine pervades 
the continent? that, indeed, it is the acknowledged sentiment of Eu- 
rope, with the exception of Russia and Turkey? Does he not know, 
that it is the faith of the vast majority of the free States? In truth, 
I know none, who, in their hearts, believe, that man may rightfully 
be made property, with the exception of some technical lawyers, a 
body too much inclined to exalt precedents above principles, to make 
the statute book the standard of truth and duty, and practically to re- 
Cognise no higher law than that of a majority or king.” 
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“T maintain, then, that the slaveholder has no defence in law, or in 
the opinion of the civilized world, for continuing to hold slaves. He 
is bound to free them, and to do it the sooner on account of their great 
value. He has held this vast amount of other’s property long enough, 
and the rightful owners have ground for urgency in proportion to the 
extent and duration of their wrongs.” 

“ But must the slaveholder mahe himself poor?” says many a man at 
the North, as well as at the South. I answer, by asking those who 
put the question, what they would deem to be their own duty, should 
they find themselves in possession of a large amount belonging to their 
neighbor? Would they go un to hold it, because honesty would make 
them poor.” 

“I deny, however, that the dreaded consequences of doing right, in 
the case before us, can occur. I deny, that Providence has ordained, 
or can ever ordain, remediless injustice, as an essential condition of 
social security. On what ground is this wide-spreading ruin to be 
feared, from destroying property in slaves? Is emancipation an un- 
tried thing? Has it not been carried through again and again, in 
countries where social order was less confirmed, and ideas of property 
were looser, than among ourselves? Inthe West Indies, has not the 
revolution been suddenly accomplished without the least shock of pro- 
perty? Have we not reason to believe, that the price of real estate 
has risen under the change? ‘The slave is a working machine; 
and is his power to work paralysed by liberty ?” 

“I cheerfully acknowledge, that whilst, in strict justice, the slave- 
holder has no claim to indemnity, he has a title to sympathy and 
equitable consideration, A man, who, by conscientious and honorea- 
ble relinquishment of what he discovers to be another’s, makes himself 
comparatively poor, deserves respect and liberal aid. There are few 
at the North, who would not joyfully acquiesce in the plan of that 
distinguished statesman, Rufus King, for large appropriations of the 
public land to the indemnifying of sufferers under an act of universal 
abolition.” 

“It is believed, however, that compensation, even on the most liberal 
scale, would be not a great amount; for the p!anters, in general, would 
suffer little, if at all, from emancipation, This change would make 
them richer, rather than poorer. One would think, indeed, from the 
common language on the subject, that the negroes were to be annihi- 
lated by being set free; that the whole labor of the South was to be 
destroyed by a single blow, But the colored man, when freed, will 
not vanish from the soil. He will stand there with the same muscles 
as before, only strung anew by liberty, with the same limbs to toil, 
and with stronger motives to toil than before. He will receive wages, 
instead of a fixed allowance; and wages are found, in many parts 0 
the West Indies, to get from him nearly twice the labor which he per- 
formed during bondage. He will work from hope, not fear; will work 
for himself, not for others, and, unless all the principles of human 
nature are reversed under a black skin, he will work better than be- 
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fore. For what mighty loss then does the slaveholder need compen- 
sation? We believe that agriculture will revive, worn-out soils be 
renewed, and the whole country assume a brighter aspect under free 
labor. ‘I'he slaveholder, in relinquishing what is anothers, will add a 
new value to what is unquestionably his own.” 

“The next objection to Emancipation is, that it will produce an 
amalgamation of the white and colored races, This objection is a 
strange one from a resident at the South. Can any impartial man 
fear, that amalgamation will, in any event, go on more rapidly than 
at the present moment? Slavery tends directly to intermingle the 
races.” 

“The barrier of color, as far as this particular connection is con- 
cerned, implies no degradation of the African race. ‘There seems, 
as | have said, a repugnance in nature; but if not natural, the preju- 
dice is as strong as an innate feeling; and how much it may be relied 
on to prevent connexions, we may judge from the whole experience 
of the North.” 

“The spirit of caste, which almost seems the strongest in human 
nature, will certainly postpone amalgamation long enough, to give the 
world opportunity to understand and manage the subject much better 
than ourselves.” 

“T proceed to the last objection to Emancipation. We are told, that 
it will stir up the two races to war, which nothing but the slavery or 
exiermination of one or the other will end.” 

“ Superior as the slaveholders are in number, holding all the pro- 
perty and civil power, distinguished by education, by skill in arms, 
and by singular daring, and backed by the whole power of the free 
States, can they seriously dread collisions? All our fear here is, 
that the colored man, though freed, will remain a slave, will be crush- 
ed by the lordly spirit, the high bearing of the white race ; that he will 
not for a long time rise to a just self-respect.” 

“That they should gain the ascendency, without some miraculous 
combination of circumstances, is impossible. Were they a fierce, 
savage, indomitable race, they might be looked on with apprehension ; 
but they are the most inoffensive people on earth; and their mildness 
has undoubtedly perpetuated their chains. With emancipation their 
present rapid increase will be checked, for the motives to breed them 
will cease. With liberty of motion, the desire of change of place will 
spring up; they will naturally be more or less dispersed; the danger 
of concentration on a few spots will diminish; and when we think of 
the vast extent of our country, we may expect them to become a 
sprinkling through our population, incapable, even if desirous, of dis- 
turbing the public peace. Especially the discontented, bold, and ad- 
venturous, the very spirits from which turbulence might be feared, 
will be attracted by hope and novelty, as well as driven by inward 
restlessness, to new scenes. In truth, can we conceive a country, 
which has so little to dread from emancipation as this, reaching as it 
does from ocean to ocean, and destined to receive increased accessions 
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to its numbers from the old world? It is also worthy of note, that the 
characteristics of the colored race are particularly fitted to keep them 
harmless. I refer to their passion for imitation of their superiors, and 
their love of show and fashion, which tend to attach them more to the 
white race than to their own, and to break them up into different 
ranks or castes among themselves, 

“The groundlessness of fears from Emancipation is becoming moro 
and more apparent from the experiment of the West Indies. I do 
not speak of this as decided ; but its first fruits surpass all expectation. 
The slaves in this island were to their masters im the proportion of 
eight or ten toone, and they are shut up in narrow islands, whieh 
prevent dispersion; and yet, the gift of freedom has not provoked an 
act of violence. Their new liberty has been followed by a degree of 
order unknown before; and what makes this peaceful transition more 
striking is, that emancipation took place under every possible disad- 
vantage. It was not the free gift of the master, not an act of justice 
and kindness, not accompanied with appeals to the gratitude and better 
nature of the slave. It was conferred by a distant benefactor; it was 
forced on the planter. It was submitted to with predictions of ruinous 
results. ‘The generous hope, which so often creates the good it pants 
for, was wanting. In Jamaica, it would seem, that the furious opposi- 
tion of the planting interest to the measure, broke out, in some in- 
stances, into a desire of its defeat. Yet under all these disadvantages, 
which can never occur here, because emancipation here must be a 
free gift, the prospects of a successful issue are brighter than had 
dawned on any but the most ardent spirits. The failure of such an 
experiment would not have discouraged me. What ought not to be 
hoped from its success?” 

“ Mr. Clay seems particularly to dread immediate emancipation. 
But this,in the common acceptation of the words, is not the only way 
of giving freedom. Let the wisdom of the South engage in this cause 
heartily, and in good faith, and it is reasonable to expect, that means 
of a safe transition to freedom, not dreamed of, would be devised. 
This work we have no desire to take out of the master’s hands, nor 
would we thrust on him our plans for adoption. 1 indeed think that 
emancipation, in one sense of the phrase, should be immediate; that is. 
the right of property in a human being should be immediately dis- 
claimed. But though private ownership should cease, the State should 
be authorised and bound to provide for its own safety. The legisla- 
ture may place the colored race under guardianship, may impose such 
restraints as the public order may require, and may postpone the full 
enjoyment of personal liberty even to the next generation. ‘There 
was a time, when these safeguards seemed to me needful. Happily 
the West Indies are teaching, and, I trust, will continue to teach, that 
immediate emancipation, in the fu'l sense of the words, is safer than 
a gradual loosening of the chain.” 

‘Let me close this head with one remark. Allow what is not true; 
allow emancipation to be dangerous. Will it be safer hereafter thap 
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at the present moment? Will it be safer when the slaves shall have 
doubled, trebled, or still more increased? And must it not at length 
come? Can any man, who considers the chances of war, and the 
direction which opinion is taking in the civilized world, believe that 
slavery is to be perpetual? Is it wise to wink out of sight a continually 
increasing peril? At this moment, what possible danger is to be 
feared from emancipation in the northern slave States? Does not 
every Kentuckian know, that slavery can be ended now, without the 
slightest hazard to social order? Does not the whole danger, as to 
that State, lie in delay? How, then, can danger be an excuse for 
refusing emancipation 2” 

“There is no such terror in slaveholding countries. In my own 

residences among slaves, I have used fewer precautions at night than 
in this good city. I have slept in one place with open doors, and in 
another have given to a slave the key to lock the house at the hour of 
retiring and to re-open it in the morning, when [ have been the sole 
tenant of the dwelling. Undoubtedly the slaveholder wears arms, 
justas we bolt our doors and employ patrols of watchmen in the 
streets; but in both cases, these and other means of defence bring such 
security, that sleep is undisturbed by fear. The slaves, broken from 
birth to submission, brought up in ignorance, confined to the plantation, 
having no means of external concert, wanting mutual confidence, be- 
cause Wanting principle, and separated by the distinctions of house 
servants and field laborers, cower before their instructed, armed, 
united, organized masters, and feel resistance tobe vain. Add to this 
the strong attachment, by which some on almost every estate are 
bound to their owners, stronger than what they bear to their own 
race; and we shall see, that the danger of a servile war is not great 
enough to embitter life, or deserve much sympathy.” 
_ “Ido not say that there is no danger in slavery. Systems founded 
in Wrong want stability, and are every day growing more and more 
insecure, with the progress of intelligence aad moral sentiment in the 
world, Unexpected explosions may take place at the South. Secret 
causes may be at work on the spirit of the slave. Foreign invasion 
would be a death-blow to the system. I mean only to say, that there 
isno danger from the discussion of slavery at the North, or only that 
indirect, distant danger, which we are always encountering, and 
Which no man thinks of flying from, in human affairs. ‘The stormiest 
day of abolitionism has passed, and yet not a symptom of inasurrec- 
tion has appeared at the South. It is morally impossible that there 
should be danger in the calmer days which are to follow.” 

I now proceed to the second objection to the agitation of slavery at 
the North. We are told, that the Union will be thus endangered. 
“Danger to the Union” is so old a cry, that it ceases to startle us.” 

“Our Union is not so Weak as our alarmists imagine. It has stood 
many storms, and will stand many more. It is not, as many think, a 
creature of a day. Its foundations were laid at the first settlement 
of these States, and their whole history was silently preparing them to’ 
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become one great people. ‘There is not a community on earth which 
has so distinct a conviction of the blessings of national union, and of 
the evils of separation, as this country.” 

“‘ But, besides this generous sentiment, we have characteristic feel- 
ings, as a people, which bind us together. One of our national pas- 
sions is pride in a vast extent of territory. From the circumstance 
of our history and location, we are accustomed to think and talk of 
immense regions, and to scour remote tracts of sea and land; and we 
should experience a sense of confinement in the boundaries which 
satisfy other States. An American has a passion for belonging to a 
great country.” 

‘‘ Another cause of union may appear to foreigners less serious 
than it really is. We hold together, because we know not where to 
break off. Neighboring States are too much allied in feelings and 
interests and domestic bonds for separation, and no State is willing 
to occupy the position of a frontier. 

“Our union is every day gaining strength by the increased facilities 
of intercourse, which place distant parts of the country side by side, 
and are interweaving almost as closely the interests and affections of 
remote States, as of those which border on each other. The subtle 
steam, made up of mutually repelling particles, and melting in a mo- 
ment into air, has become to this country a cord stronger than ada- 
mant. Providence seems to intend to give us the physical means of 
binding together a wider region, than was ever before blessed with 
one beneficent sway.” 

“ But, it is said, the South is passionate, and threatens to secede if 
we agitate this subject of slavery. Is this no cause of alarm? To 
this argument | would offer two answers. First; the South, passionate 
as it may be, is not insane. Does not the South know, that, in aban- 
doning us on the ground of slavery, it would take the surest step to- 
wards converting the free States to intense and overwhelming aboli- 
tion? Would not slavery become from that moment the grand dis- 
tinctive idea of the Southern Republic? And would not its Northern 
rival, by instinct and necessity, found itself on the antagonist princi- 
ple? In such an event, there would be no need of anti-slavery soc 
eties, of abolition agitations, to convert the North. The blow that 
would sever the Union for this cause, would produce an instantaneous 
explosion to shock the whole land. The moral sentiment against 
slavery, not kept down by the interests and duties which grow out ot 
union, would burst its fetters, and be reinforced by the whole strength 
of the patriotic principle, as well as by all the prejudices and local 
passions which would follow disunion: Does not the South see that 
our exemption from the taint of slavery, would, in this case, become 
our main boast? That we should cast the reproach of this institution 
into her teeth, in very different language from what is now used! 
That what is now tolerated in sister States, would be intensely hated 
in separate, rival communities? Let disunion on this ground take 
place, and then the North may become truly dangerous to the South. 
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Then, real incendiaries, very different from those who now bear the 
name, might spring up among*us. Then, fanaticism would borrow 
force and protection from national feeling. Then, in the unfriendly 
relations between the two communities, which would soon be created, 
and the self-regarding policy which we should adopt, we should take 
into account the weakness which a servile population would bring on 
our adversaries. We should feel, that we have an ally in our rival’s 
bosom, nor would that ally forget to look northward for liberation. 
I say the South is notinsane. Nothing but a palpable necessity could 
induce it to break off from the free States on the ground of slavery.” 

“This leads me to observe in the next place, that there is, and can 
be, no kind of necessity or warrant for separation furnished to the 
South; by the discussion of slavery at the North. This topic will in- 
deed be agitated; and more and more freely; but no discussion, no 
agitation of slavery, no form of abolition, can produce such an ex- 
citement on the subject in the free States, as will furnish the slave 
States with any motive to encounter the terrible evils of separation, 
This subject deserves some consideration. Abolitionism may be 
viewed in two lights; first, as the erganized array of societies against 
slavery; and next, as an individual sentiment, scattered through the 
whole population: In neither views can it drive the South to dis- 
union, at least for a long time to come. Regarded as an organized 
body; Abolitionism wil! subsist and will influence opinion, but it will 
never gain an ascendency in the free States.” 

“ As to Abolitionism in its more general form; or regarded as an in+ 
dividual principle of settled, earnest opposition to slavery, this has 
taken deep root, and must grow and triumph. It is in harmony with 
our institutions, and with all the tendencies of modern civilization. 
It triumphs in Europe, and will flow in upon us from abroad more 
and more freely,in consequence of those improvements of intercourse 
which place Europe almost at our door. Still, it is far from being 
universal among us. ‘There are obstacles as well as aids to its pro- 
gress; in consequence of which, it isto make its way calmly, gradu- 
ally, so that there is no possibility of any violent action from the freest 
discussion of slavery. There is no danger of an anti-slavery fever 
here; which will justify the South to itself'in encountering the infinite 
hazards of disunion.” 

“This discussion is safe; still more, it is a duty, and must go on; 
and, under this and other influences; the anti-slavery spirit must 
spread and must prevail: Mr. Clay’s speech will but aid the move- 
ment. The anti-slavery spirit may triumph slowly; but triumph it 
must and will, It may be thought, that, from my own showing, the 
Success of this cause is not so sure as its friends are accustomed to 
boast. But. notwithstanding all the obstacles which I have frankly 
stated, anti-slavery principles have made great progress, have become 

eep convictions in many souls, within a few years; and the impulse, 

far from being spent, continually gains strength. There are those 

who hope that the present movement is a temporary fanaticism. We 
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are even told, that a distinguished Senator from the South, on the 
close of Mr. Clay’s speech, repaid tMis effort for slavery with un- 
bounded applause, and declared, that ‘ Abolitionism was now down, 
But such men have not studied our times. Strange, that in an age, 
when great principles are stirring the human soul, and when the 
mass of men, who have hitherto slept, are waking up to thought, it 
should be imagined, that an individual, a name, a breath, can arrest 
the grand forward movemeats of society. When will statesmen lear, 
that there are higher powers than political motives, interests, and in- 
trigues? When will they learn the might which dwells in truth? 
When will they learn, that the great moral and religious Ideas, which 
have now seized on and are working in men’s souls, are the most effi- 
cient, durable forces, which are acting in the world? When will 
they learn, that the past and present are not the future, but that the 
changes already wrought in society, are only forerunners, signs, and 
springs of mightier revolutions, Politicians, absorbed in near ob- 
jects, are prophets only on a small scale. They may foretell the 
issues of the next election, though even here they are often baffled; 
but the breaking out of a deep moral conviction in the mass of men, 
is a mystery which they have little skill to interpret.” 

“ Politicians, seizing on the narrow, selfish principles of human 
nature, expect these to rule forever. ‘They hope, by their own ma- 
chinery, to determine the movements of the world. But if history 
teaches any lesson, it is the impotence of statesmen; and, happily, 
this impotence is increasing every day, with the spread of lights and 
moral force among the people. Would politicians study history with 
more care, they might learn, even from the dark times which are 
past, that interest is not, after all the mightiest agent in human 
affairs; that the course of human events has been more determined, 
on the whole, by great principles, by great emotions, by feeling, by 
enthusiasm, than by selfish calculations or by selfish men. In the 
great conflict between the Oriental and Western World, which was 
decided at Thermopyle and Marathon; in the last great conflict be- 
tween Polytheism and Theism, begun by Jesus Christ, and carried 
on by his followers; in the Reformation of Luther; in the American 
Revolution; in these grandest epochs of history, what was it which 
won the victory? What were the mighty, all-prevailing powers! 
Not political management, not self-interest, not the lower principles 
of human nature; but the principles of freedom and religion, moral 
power, moral enthusiasm, the divine aspirations of the human soul. 
Great thoughts and great emotions have a place in human history, 
which no historian has hitherto given them, and the future is to be 
more determined by these, than the past. The anti-slavery spit 
is not thea to die uuder the breath of an orator. As easily might that 
breath blow out the sun,” 

“Slavery must fall, because it stands in direct hostility toall the grand 
movements, principles, and reforms of our age, because it stands in 
the way of an advancing world. One great idea stands out amidst the 
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discoveries and improvements of modern times. It is, that man is 
not to exercise arbitrary, irresponsible power over man, ‘To restrain 
power, to divide and balance it, to create responsibility for its just 
use, to secure the individual against its abuse, to substitute law for 
private will, to shield the weak from the strong, to give to the injured 
the means of redress, to set a fence round every man’s property and 
rights, in a word, to secure liberty,—such, under various expressions, 
is the great object on which philosophers, patriots, philanthropists, 
have long fixed their thoughts and hopes.” 

‘¢ And yet in the midst of this progress, in the face of this universal 
reverence for human rights, the slaveholder stands apart, and sets up 
his claim to ownership of his fellow-creatures, and insists on arbitrary, 
irresponsible rule, and makes his will a law, and enforces it by de- 
grading punishments. And can this power stand? Is it able to re- 
sist the moral power of the world? Can it withstand a higher power, 
that of Eternal Justice, before which all worlds bow, and to which the 
highest orders of beings must give an account?” 





“How eloquently that man speaks! His words are fitly 
chosen; his periods are well balanced; his metaphors are ap- 
propriate and striking; his tones are sweet and kindling; for 
he is speaking on a subject in which his soul is absorbed; he 
has a cause he pleads, an idea he would communicate, a truth 
he would make men feel, an end he would carry. He is 
speaking out, for justice, for liberty, for country, for God, for 
eternity; and Humanity opens wide her ears, and her mighty 
heart listens,’? Brownson. 
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Louisville, April 15, 
BroTHeR CHANNING: 

I think that the Monthly Record 
should be chiefly supplied by news 
froni the churches, and letters from 
those of our faith scattered abroad, 
giving accounts of what occurs 
in their vicinities concerning the 
cause of Christian liberty and 
truth. And I propose doing this 
myself from time to time, with re- 
spect to our own society and city. 

Last Sunday, Dr. Wylie, Pres- 
ident of Bloomington College, Ia, 
preached in my pulpit, morning 
and evening. The sermon in the 
morning was from the text, Micah 
vi. 8. ‘He hath shewed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” It 
contained a plain exposition of 
Christian duty, interspersed with 
many acute and profitable reflec- 
tions. In the evening he preach- 
ed upon * Sectarianism,” which 
he characterized with much pow- 
er and clearness, and exposed with 
tremendous energy of rebuke. 
We have no doubt that many of 
Dr. Wylie’s Presbyterian friends 
will be offended at his so far coun- 
tenancing Unitarians as to preach 
in their church. And yethe might 
reply in the very words of Christ, 
Those whoare whole need not a 





Physician, but those who are 
sick.” If you think Unitarians are 
in error, so much the more ought 
you to go and preach to them the 
truth. But Dr. Wylie is nota man 
to shrink from his duty, lest the 
Pharisees of the present time 
should say of him, as those of old 
said of his master, “ This man 
receiveth sinners and eateth with 
them.” 

Truly we live in an age of pro- 
gress. I should hardly have ex- 
pected, four years ago, that I 
should to day have preaching in 
my pulpit, by a man then standing 
in the front ranks of the Old School 
party in the Presbyterian church, 
Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward 
men. 

I heard the other day an amus- 
ing account. Abouta year ago, 8 
Mr. Greene, Professor at Danville, 
while preaching in Louisville, 
thought fit to class the Unitarians 
with Deists, pickpockets, and mur- 
derers. About the same time, Mr. 
John Breckenridge, while preach- 
ing in the same pulpit, prefaced 
his sermon by a sort of argument 
against Unitarians, which occupl- 
ed him perhaps two minutes. 

The argument of Mr. Brecken- 
ridge was so shallow, and the at- 
tack by Mr. Greene was so coarse 
and ungentlemanly, that I never 





thought it worth my while to notice 
either. ButI understand that it is 
reported among the good Presbyte- 
rians in the centre of the State, 
that the Unitarians of Louisville 
were quite overthrown by Mr. 
Greene and Mr. Breckenridge. 
Now, lest some of our friends should 
be distressed by this rumor, I will 
inform them of the only effects 
which | have observed resulting 
fromthese two attacks. After Mr. 
B. had finished his harrangue, a 
worthy man, @ member of the 
Presbyterian church, who sat be- 
hind me, touched me on the shoul- 
der, and said that he thought the 
argument of Mr. B, went directly 
in favor of Unitarianism, and that 
he never had been led to look upon 
it in so favorable a light before. 
And as to the other gentleman, I 
know that a great number of his 
personal friends, who were in the 
church at the time, were extremely 
hurt and displeased at his going 
out of his way to abuse the Unita- 
rians. And many, who had been 
much interested in his services be- 
fore, had their interest wholly de- 
stroyed by that single speech. 

Our church in this place is in a 
flourishing condition. An increas- 
ed interest in religion has been 
manifested during the last two or 
three months. Formerly it was 
difficult to get halfa dozen persons 
to attend a Bible class or pre- 
paratory lecture. Now, between 
thirty and forty meet every Sunday 
night to converse upon important 
religious truths. Formerly it was 
difficult to get seven or eight per- 
sons to a teachers’ meeting, once a 
month. Now, we hold them every 
Wednesday night, and they are at- 
tended by sixteen and often more. 
We have admitted ten persons in- 
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to the church within the last six 
weeks, and hope to receive many 
more. A new spirit, we trust, is 
about to descend into our midst. 
May the Lord help us to be a city 
set on a hill. 
For the present, farewe!l. 
Yours in Christian and 
personal friendship, 
James F’, CLARKE. 





Go THOU AND DO LIKEWISE.— 
A gentleman who had been tra- 
velling through the State of Loui- 
siana, called a few days since to 
give us the name of a new sub- 
scriber in that State, and commu- 
nicated the following particulars 
concerning him, He is connect- 
ed with an important literary in- 
stiution, and received his education 
at West Point. Being in senti- 
ment a Unitarian, he has felt him- 
self called upon to disseminate his 
ideas, and has brought many oth- 
ers to receive the like precious 
faith, Among these are many 
highly respectable families, for- 
merly Catholic, and a minister of 
the Methodistdenomination. ‘This 
gentleman, being brought to see 
the reasonableness and scriptural 
nature of views from which he 
formerly shrunk with horror, like 
Paul, now preaches the faith 
which once he opposed. He rides 
between two towns of considerable 
importance, and preaches to res- 
pectable congregations in each, 
without fee or salary. Our in- 
formant mentioned that he heard 
him preach an extremely able and 
eloquent discourse on the unity of 
God. 

In our last number we inserted 
a very interesting communication 
from a gentleman in the northern 
part of Illinois, who, being conver- 
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ted to Unitarian views by perusing 
the Messenger, was extending the 
knowledge to others of a faith 
which had brought satisfaction and 
solace to his own mind. He took 
pains to procure tracts, and ride 
about the country distributing 
them, and, also, to read sermons at 
public meetings. Thus the north 
gives up, and the south keeps not 
back those who show by their con- 
duct the sincerity of their convic- 
tions, and who seem to have pon- 
dered the apostolic saying, “Know- 
est thou this, O vain man, that 
faith without works is dead?”— 
We see how much may be done, 
by such examples. A layman may 
convert preachers, and the preach- 
er again convert laymen. Noone 
ought to hide his candle under a 
bushel. If we are in earnest; if 
we believe that the progress of the 
gospel is hindered by the cum- 
brous forms of faith and worship 
which we oppose; if we long to 
see the simplicity of the gospel 
restored; if we think the world 
will never be converted to Christ, 
nor union prevail among Chris- 
tians, nor intelligent men be 
brought to the foot of the cross, till 
prevailing systems are essentially 
modified—then, by all the respon- 
sibilities most solemn, are we 
urged to spread this light and 
show that it is the true light. Go 
THOU AND DO LIKEWISE. 
Ss. N. E. 


Cuicaco, Ill.—From Chicago 
we hear that brother Nightingale 
is preaching to large audiences. 
We hope our brethren and friends 
there will be built upin the know- 
ledge and faith of Jesus Christ. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


1. Boston Quarterly Review—April, 
1839, 


The contents of this number of 
Mr. Brownson’s Review are as 
follows: 1, Wordsworth. 2. Ee. 
lecticism. 3. Foreign Standard 
Literature. 4. Pretensions of 
Phrenology. 5. Our Indian Pol- 
icy. Literary Notices, This 
Review is always spirited and full 
of matter. We recommend it to 
every one who wishes to lay out 
three dollars, so as to procure the 
best return in intellectual excite- 
ment and mental food. 


2. Mr. Bartol’s Discourse, delivered in 
the West Church—Boston. 


Our friend, Bartol, if we may 
judge by this specimen, is in the 
habit of delivering his mind with 
great freedom to his congregation, 
and telling them plainly that those 
who come to church have some- 
thing more to do than to criticise 
the style of the speaker. Happy 
are the people that are in sucha 
case. Well for them if their 
preacher has sufficient boldness 
to point out to them their duties 
and sins, without mincing the 
matter. We remember last Octo- 
ber, hearing of a good lady whose 
church had been supplied by @ 
long succession of smooth preach- 
ers, going home one day full of 
satisfaction. “I liked the preach- 
er to-day. He told us of our sins. 
{t is so long since we have had 
that sort of preaching, that the 
very word sin sounds refresh- 
ing.” 
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3. Traths joined by God, not to be 
sundered by man. By Samuel Os 
good, 

God has joined together Reason 
and Revelation, the Works and 
the Spirit, (internal and external 
evidence). Understanding and 
Feeling, Faith and Works, Re- 
ligion and Morality, but men have 
separated them, and laid stress 
on one to the exclusion of the 
other. Sotoo have they separated 
the views of man’s depravity and 
man’s capacity for good, bis free- 
agency and dependence, his pos- 
session of a spiritual nature, and 
need of a Savior. Soalso in their 
view of God, they have either re- 
moved God out of the world, or 
made the world itself God. They 
have denied the existence of evil, 
or the being of God; they have 
annihilated human agency and 
made God the author of sin, or 
have virtually taken away the 
Omniscience and Omnipotence of 
the Almighty. God is just, and is 
also merciful. God is one, but 
many are his manifestations; but 
men are prone to separate them, 
and take a one-sided view of God 
and man. 

Thus speaks our brother Os- 
good ;a true Eclectic he ; conserva- 
tive at once and radical; loving 
the future and revering the past; 
no rash innovator, no stiff main- 
tainer of antiquated forms and 
formulas. God be with him. We 
also would aspire to a like faith. 


4. Second Annual Report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, &c. 
Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools in Tennesse. 

We thank our friends for for- 
warding to us these encouraging 
documents. ‘There is reason to 
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hope that our country is destined 
to carry on the work of a thorough 
popular education, as it has never 
been before imagined. 


5. Life of Cardinal Cheverus. Boston. 
James Munroe & Co. 


The perusal of this book has 
produced in our mind one very 
distinct conviction, and that is of 
the folly of the whole system of 
saintship. We have long been 
acquainted with the character of 
Cheverus. We have known him 
to be an humble, pious, sensible, 
devoted Christian. He was a 
man whom all sects loved to speak 
well of; and when he died, one of 
the leading Presbyterian papers 
in New York stopped for a mo- 
ment its war against the Papists, 
to eulogise in generous and warm 
language the virtues of this good 
Roman Catholic. Such was our 
opinion of the man. Such was 
the opinion of Protestants in this 
country. But now comes Mr. 
Huen Dubourg, and not satisfied 
with our thinking him a good 
Christian, wants to persuade us 
that he was a saint; a miracle of 
piety, an oracle of wisdom, a star 
of holiness, before whom all the 
rest of the lights of our firmament 
must pale their ineffectual fires. 
He would have us believe that 
every Protestant mouth was hush- 
ed in his presence; that every 
Protestant cavil died away in si- 
lence before the awful wisdom of 
his words; and that the Protestant 
people of Boston all ran from their 
own churches to listen to this 
Catholic. Now we cheerfully ad- 
mit that the Bishop was an excel- 
lent man, but we cannot grant him 
to have been the only good mar 
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in Boston: While Protestants 
would withhold no just praise from 
Catholic virtue, they may say with 
King Harry: 

“ We trust we have within our church 
“Five hundred as good as he.” 

We are sorry for the sake of 
the memory of Cheverus, that this 
book has been published. Such 
one eulogium injures a 
cause. We do not now-a-days be- 
lieve in saints. Perhaps in France 
these French praises might be 
swallowed by the good Catho- 
lics; but Mr. Stewart has done no 
service to the Roman Catholic 
cause, by translating and publish- 
ing in Boston, a book, the mistakes 
and exagerations of which, the 
whole community can at once de- 
tect. Mr. Stewart tries to apolo- 
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gise for these mistakes and ex: 
travagancies, by showing that it 
was very natural for a French- 
man and Roman Catholic to {all 
into them. Perhaps so; but is 
that a good reason for translating 
and re-publishing a book, the 
whole tone of which is exaggera- 
tion, and almost every page of 
which contains error, which re- 
presents Cheverus in an attitude 
which he himself would be the 
first to condemn ; and the tendency 
of which must be to lower rather 
than to exalt his character, by 
causing us to suspect whether any 
truth is contained in a Biography 
which is so pervaded with reck- 
less assertion and palpable false- 
hood. 8. N. B, 





